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Report of the Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention 
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Che Unbroken Line 


The glorious fight of the Brandon teachers against reaction and 
autocracy is now known throughout the Dominion; their high resolve and 
splendid courage has won the enthusiastic admiration and support of 
Canadian teachers from coast to coast. For the teachers of Canada a 
new law has been written : “ Be Professional”; a new era dawns in Canada 
for the profession of teaching, when teachers refuse to undercut and 
undermine one another, and to scramble like hungry navvies for a “job”. 


Undoubtedly, the Teachers Alliances and Federations of Canada 
are in for a battle royal with the forces of reaction. The Brandon 
situation discloses this fact in all its naked ugliness. In some Alberta 
cities, likewise, there are no uncertain signs that plans are brewing to 
“smash” the teachers’ organizations after the next civic elections. 
Already, “teacher-baiting” is becoming a popular sport, and the end is 
not yet. 


But reaction must go. The teachers of Canada will win because 
they have now learned to “stick together” in an unbroken line. 
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“MOULTHROP” MOVEABLE 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 


(Made in Canada) 








BRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ALBERTA 
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SOLID QUARTER CUT OAK — THE FINEST TO BE HAD 











REMARKABLE PRICES 


Moulthrop Desk No. 6, Kindergarten Grade 1 $14.50 Moulthrop Desk No. 3, Grades 5 and 6 

Moulthrop Desk No. 5, Grade 2 .14.50 Moulthrop Desk No. 2, Grade 7. 

Moulthrop Desk No. 4, Grades 3 and 4 14.65. Moulthrop Desk No. 1A, Adults 
All prices F.0.B. Edmonton, Alberta. 




















Kindergarten Chairs, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs at equally low prices. 


These remarkably LOW prices will positively not be repeated after this issue. If you recognize value 
and want the finest desks for the money on the market, ORDER NOW, or send for Catalogue and 
fuller particulars, also for our SPECIAL PRICES for quantities. 


Edmonton Representative: 
G. A. Vallance, 
10365 93rd Street 
Edmonton, Alta. 


HERTEL-HARSHMAN CO. LTD. 


326-28 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Ontario 
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OLDS SCHOOL BOARD 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT S.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
GARRETT S§.D. No. 3678 
SOMME §.D. 

DONALDA §8.D. 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmontor. 
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LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should new be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
six members or have no Local Alliance. If as few as THREE 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
**George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 


§1202 


v. ot meee 
PRIZE COMPETITION \>~ . eee 
A Year’s Programme for A.T.A. Locals 


The Annual General Meeting left the matter of compiling a 
year’s programnie of work for Locals in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive. A year’s membership fee will be paid to the one who 
compiles the best programme. In order to be successful the 
competitor must suggest a scheme which is not only compre- 
hensive but practical for small locals. Competition closes 
August 31, 1922. Get busy and think! It will assist the Alli- 
ance even if you don’t get the prize. Send your ideal scheme 
to the General Secretary-Treasurer. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Secretaries of Locals are earnestly requested to particularly 
stress the following: 

1. Fees collected in the early part of the year (Easter to 
Midsummer) assist materially in enabling the Provincial organ- 
ization to finance during the most. difficult period of the year. 

2. The usual time for changing schools is at Midsummer 
and teachers who have signed their applications previously to 
that time will not have to be again located. 

3. All NEW members will have their certificates of mem- 
bership dated ONE YEAR FROM THE DATE OF APPLICA- 
TION. This means that all future fees will carry new members 
for twelve months and that members joining for the first time 
from now will no longer be nominally in arrear after Easter 
as has been the case heretofore. A full year’s membership will 
be given for a year’s fee. 

4. The fees remain the same as for the past year. 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Membership Subscription 
: Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 7 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $200 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 1.00 11.00 

N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the A.T.A. Magazine 
is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance should 
withhold the $1.00 subscription. 

5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 
year. The next Executive meeting will most likely be held in 
July. <A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 

Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee ? 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE OF THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AT CALGARY 


The following were the recommendations which were adopt- 
ed by the Annual General Meeting: 

(1) That a competition among Locals be organized for 
securing members; that the results of such competition be 
given publicity through the A.T.A. Magazine; the results to 
be rated on a percentage basis of the membership in the 
locals competing. 

(2) That we recommend the resolution on the Agenda 
of Business (No. 2): 

‘*Whereas, small towns, villages and consolidated and 
rural centres often have great difficulty in organizing 
Locals on account of the impossibility of getting the 
required six members; and 

‘*Whereas, it is desirable that every member, if pos- 
sible, be a member of some Local; 
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““T regard instruction by mail as one of the 
most phenomenal developments of the age.’’ 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


00.00 Increase 
in Salary! 


‘“‘Two years ago I passed my examination for a higher certificate after one 





year’s training by your staff. I was immediately engaged at an increased 
salary of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. I have just secured a better school 
at another increase of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS.”’ 

What would it be worth to you to have a higher certificate? The Education 
Department is offering every inducement to have you improve your standing, 
increase your efficiency and add to your earnings. 

Are. you doing your part? THE CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEGE has been teaching MATRICULATION and TEACHERS’ Subjects for 
a quarter of a century with conspicuous and outstanding success. 

This year the entire teaching staff will be retained through the summer 
months in order to cover preliminary work of our large class who have regis- 
tered for the 1923 examination. 

By applying at once you will secure special review training before the drive 
commences in September to cover the 1923 examination subjects, and you 
will get your course at a GREATLY REDUCED FEE. We desire to keep 


our staff busy. 


Write us at once and tell us the examination you wish to take. 


The Canadian Correspondence College 


Dept C. YORK BUILDING 
TORONTO 
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‘‘Therefore Be it Resolved, that the A.G.M. hereby 
advises and empowers the Executive to recognize and to 
encourage the organization of Provisional Locals with 
as low a membership as three; and 

‘*Be it Further Resolved, that such Provisional Locals 
may have a delegate at the A.G.M. provided that such 
delegate represent enough other unrepresented members 
to make up the number six, including his own Local, pro- 
vided that the delegates from two Locals agree to use 
one vote between them.’’ 

(3) That the Executive divide the Province into dis- 
tricts for the purpose of more thorough organization; and 
endeavor to secure suitable teachers, who will devote a 
portion of their time to securing members on a commission 
basis; and the Secretary-Treasurer upon evidence that honest 
endeavor has been made to secure members to reimburse an 
organizer who fails to make his expenses. 

With respect to recommendation (1) the only obstacle in 
the way of its fulfilment will be the tardiness of Secretaries of 
Locals. Immediately new members are enrolled, even though 
it be a single one, please write the General Secretary, giving) 
the percentage increase in membership based on last year’s 
roster of membership. Which Local will be first to make the 
100 per cent. increase ? 

Steps are now being taken to get into touch with persons 
who will be prepared to serve as district organizers, and secre- 
taries of Locals are urgently requested to lay the matter before 
the first meeting of their Local for the purpose of suggesting 
to the General Secretary-Treasurer the name of some person 
who will be not only willing but suitable to carry on the work 
of organization, and of canvassing teachers for enrolment as 
members. This matter calls for immediate action, because the 
campaign must be carried out to completion before the end of 
June. A fall campaign will be arranged later. 

The formation of Provisicnal Locals has already been dealt 
with in the Official Announcements. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 


The real strength of a Provincial Organization depends upon 
the Locals. Are you a member of a Local Alliance? If not, 
you should immediately communicate with the Secretary located 
nearest to you. JOIN UP BY MAIL! The Local Secretary 
will be pleased to hear from you and the Local Alliance delight 
to welcome you. DON’T PUT IT OFF! AFFILIATE NOW! 


Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
































BARONS Miss C. M. Ingraham, Barons. 

NEEM, nistnssasescanssocececonsen J. L. West, Bashaw. 

ESSA Mr. Roy A. Kilpatrick, Beiseker. 

ei Tat 2 gs, a! Mr. Alex. Stockwell, Blackfoot. 

*BLUEGRASS. Mr. Golley, Tripoli. 

5 a  ) : rs Miss Doran, Box 137, Bow Island. 

BASSANO Miss H. I. Ferguson, Bassano. 

BROOKS Miss L. M. Smith, Duchess. 

CAMROSE Mr. Alex. Macmillan, B.A., Camrose. 

UTED ccxcccsccseesconseseveess Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 

WARSTATNN *...........:...-.-.:...-.. Miss E. S. Brown, Carstairs. 

CALGARY PUBLIC ... ..Mr. F. C. Ward. 

CALGARY HIGH ................ Mr. Edgar Smith, B.A., Crescent 
Heights High School. 

ERO U EIN Svvccicccsccctsciscccessces Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 

CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 

CHIPMAN Miss Jean Gunn. 

CROSSFIBLD  2...2..26041.... Mr, Turner, Principal of Schools. 

CLARESHOULM .................... Mr. A. G. Sim, M.A., Claresholm. 

CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 

CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 

CROWS NEST ...................... Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 

BPP ATID cscaisicesiesennacoassonse Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 











DIDSBURY Mr. W. E. Mueller, Didsbury. 
DRUMHELLER ................... Mr. Bennett, Drumheller. 

DELIA Mr. J. E. Davis, Delia. 

DONALDA Miss Gertrude A. Martin, Donalda. 





BDGERTON «.2...............:3 Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 
ee Mr. R. L. Mattern, M.A., Strathcona 
High Scliool. 
EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Wellesley Fraser, Parkdale School. 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss M. Roche, 11320 102nd Avenue, 
Edmonton. 





























ERSKINE Mr. A. D. Norris. 

EDSON Mrs. W. H. Sheridan, Edson. 

og) | ae Mr. D. G. McLean, Ferintosh. 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN.J. M., Roxburgh, B.A., Fort Saskat- 
chewan. 

GLEICHEN Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRANUM Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 

HARDISTY Miss P. Marryatt, Hardisty. 

“HANNA -Miss E. A. McLeod, Hanna. 

| penne Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

pa Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

ISLAY Miss G. H. Marois, Islay. 

RE RS: Miss F. Garrison, Jenner. 

| __ ees Miss Louise E. Schmalz. 

LAMONT Miss Eva Duke, Laniont. 

LEDUC Miss C. D. Inkster, Leduc. 

GETHBRIDGE. ...........-....---. Miss Jean Jackson, 1326 6th Avenue 
South, Lethbridge. 

pf Ss a Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLICMiss H. L. Malcolm, 265 Belfast St. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ....Mr. W. R. Baker, B.A., Alexendra 
High School. 

















*MILLET Mr. W. J. Lovergan. 

MIRROR Miss Marjorie M. West, Millet 
pf een eneees Miss Madge Hargrove, Altario. 
MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
I ccs esccsese corr eseensans Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
OLDS ..... Miss C. F. Cameron, Box 349, Olds. 
ee Miss A. Yuill, Orion. 

RET Rane Cee ates ose Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
ESSE Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss M. Longley, Pincher Creek. 

; ae Mr. H. D. Weaver, Raymond. 
RINE soos feresssenceconstien Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
psec es ee arent Mr. H. O. Klinck, Redcliff. 
RIMBEY Mr. Tracy, B.A., Rimbey. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN PK..Miss M. E. Porter, Canmore. 
SMORS LARS ...-............-... Mr. A. A. Kotash, Smoky Lake. 











STETTLER Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
*STIRLING M. Campbell, Stirling. 

CE PEARED ...n.-2.2--00022.001 Mr. C. E. Clarke, Stony Plain. 
1) cee Mr. Thos. Baillie, Suffield. 
TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 
| _EERepeerteeeter Miss J. B. MacOwen. 

THREES HILLS ................... Miss Francis BE. Knight, Three Hills. 
VEGREVILLE  .................... Miss Mary Stanton, Vegreville. 
VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
VERMInIOW ................-....... E. J. Kibblewhite, Vermilion. 
Vinawe «................ ...Miss G. Gallagher. 
WASKATENAU ..Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
WETASKIWIN ...Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 





YOUNGSTOWN ...............-.- Mr. C. L. Stultz, Youngstown. 


*New Locals formed during the past month. 


No Provisional Locals have yet been formed. 

Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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Correlating British and British Empire History 
aE AF ep ee Founded 1903 Over 18,000 Former Students 
Each book contains sixteen ‘reproductions 
in color of famous Historical Pictures, and 
many other illustrations. Pp df uf PHP 
There are interesting exercises on every 
lesson. ort 
BOOK i— 
The Greeks of Old ................ $ .65 (Affiliated preparatory school with University of 
BOOK 2— Alberta) 
The Romans of Old ................ .70 Offers by Correspondence 
BOOK 3— ° 
Leaders of Men ................... 75 Grades IX, X, XI, XIl of the High 
BOOK 4— School Course 
The Middle Ages .................. 85 . 
BOOK 5— — also — 
Struggle for Liberty ............. 95 j j j ij 
ree , Full Marticulation to the University of Alberta 
BOOK 6— 
The Rise of Nations ...__. 1.00 These courses are prepared by University 
graduates who are actually teaching these sub- 
Referring to this series, a schoolmaster in a jects in the High Schools of the Province. These 
Western City writes: ‘‘As far as I can see, experienced specialists will read, correct and 
they are the best of the kind on the market. grade your answer papers. 
When they arrived my ten-year-old boy was as 
delighted as if there were not another book in = ) 
the house—he thinks as much of them as he Are you not vitally interested in obtaining 
does of his Boys’ Own Annuals, which is say- your First Class Teacher’s Certificate, 
ing a great deal.’’ and at the same time receiving full 
first year standing at the University of 
Alberta ? 
Complete Descriptive List : “ 
on Application For complete information regarding our sys- 
tem, the personnel of staff and fees, write 
F. S. McCALL, B.A., 
Principal, Alberta College North, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Eamonn, ADbort 
—or— 
LIMITED W. CLARENCE RICHARDS, 
77 Wellin gton Street West Director Academic Branch, 
Alberta College North, 
TORONTO Edmonton, Alberta. 
Y 4, 4, 
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[ Addresses of Welcome ] 
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MAYOR ADAMS, OF CALGARY 
Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I would like to say first that for the first time in a couple of 
years I feel really nervous. I did not think it possible that 
facing the School Association should bring this feeling on me, 
for I have been a member of your profession. I was a teacher 
for over five years and have the greatest sympathy and interest 
in your profession, and can sincerely and cordially, although 
briefly, welcome you to Calgary. 

[I have not forgotten my interest in education, attained 
through the teaching profession itself. I think the greatest 
thing any nation can do is to make education its view-point and 
the object most to be desired in any state. 

Some time ago I was reading the life of John Knox, and 
while John Knox is remembered more for his religious teaching, I 
sometimes think he should be remembered for something more; 
for it was his view-point in life to have every parish in Scotland 
have a public school, and I think that is something that should 
become known. We know what has been attained in Scotland 
through the influence of John Knox. We know the struggle of 
Scotch parents to give their children a good education, and I 
do not think there are any people in the world that have given 
their children a better education than the Scotch. That is the 
best thing this Association or any similar association can do. 
There can be no greater work, and I think that I am voicing the 
opinion of the citizens of Calgary when I welcome you here and 
wish you God-speed in this work. 

Madam President, I can assure you of every protection while 
in our city. Our police force is small, but efficient. I am 
sorry we have not the old way of handing you the keys of the 
city; if that were possible I would be glad to hand some to you 
and tell you that you have every freedom while you are here. 
We will give you every help possible and hope your Convention 
will be a successful one. I thank you very much for the privi- 
lege of being present to weleome you on behalf of the citizens 
of Calgary. 





MR. H. A. SINNOTT, OF THE CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 

This is not the first time I have had the honor of addressing 
the educationalists of this Province, although I may say that 
it is the first time I have ever appeared on this platform as a 
speaker. I am a member of this church, but this is the first 
time I have ever been on the platform. 

When I came to this Province twenty years ago, there were 
not as many teachers west of the Great Lakes as there are now 
in this Provinee, and there were only three inspectors in the 
Provinee. I think there were in the city at that time sixteen 
or seventeen teachers, and we have now three hundred. There 
has been a great development in this Province. You have 
developed in your organizations and in your teaching, and today 
the eyes of the world are upon you. Education is a great thing 
in any country. We are developing along new lines and forget- 
ting the old, which may or may not be in the interests of edu- 
cation. Some parts of the curriculum will have to be eliminated 
and other parts developed. I do not think we should allow 
anything to crowd out the very important subjects that tend 
towards the culture of the individual. We must retain some of 
the culture of the old days. 

In welcoming you to this city I can join the Mayor in wel- 
coming you. I do not know what your President means by 
police and fire protection. We have few disturbances in this 
city now-a-days. In the old days when myself and some of the 
more erratic members were in the council we were always in 
trouble. 





I think there are only three of the teachers here now that 
were teaching when I came. That is one of the great drawbacks 
in educational work, keeping teachers in the profession. ‘There 
are all kinds of remedies offered, but some way or another we 
seem to step out into other lines and occupations, and it is 
most detrimental to the profession itself that this should be. 

I have been interested in education all my life, and the 
questions which you are discussing here are vitally interesting 
to me. If there is anything we can do to advance your interests 
here and to assist you in this work, I shall be delighted to do 
it. I thank you for asking me to speak to you this morning, 
but I remember Abraham Lincoln said that speaking for the 
sake of speech was always the lowest thing in the human 
capacity: accordingly I have always avoided it. 








y 
| Reply to Addresses of elcmme | 


MR. C. L. GIBBS, TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, EDMONTON 
Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When I heard your President this morning enumerate the 
very diverse people who make up this Convention, I was ap- 
palled at the responsibility that was going to fall upon me, that 
of expressing the appreciation of so many different person- 
alities. I admire the courage of our President in having a glass 
of water on the table. I never realized the element of danger 
that lies in a single glass of water, but I will try not to throw 
cold water on the Convention. Tennyson, in his poem, ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Bar,’’ speaks of a tide ‘‘too full for sound and foam.’’ I 
do not want to be misinterpreted if I apply that to myself. 
After the very sincere and hearty speeches we have listened to 
from Mayor Adams and Mr. Sinnott, I could only express our’ 








appreciation, yours and mine, in a very long speech; but I will 
endeavor to be brief and give way to the other parts of the 
Convention. 

It is always a pleasure for us who come from the Eskimo 
country to come down to Calgary, whether to see a broncho bust 
or hear the tiger roar; it is a pleasure even to come to the 
Teachers’ Convention, and that pleasure is greatly enhanced 
when we receive such an eloquent and cordial weleome as we 
have this morning. But when we listen to speeches like this we 
of course realize that such recognition, dear as it is to the 
heart of the teachers, of our position in the community, is not 
an invitation to go to sleep, but rather to make good the posi- 
tion that the recognition suggests. 

After all, that recognition is a challenge. As soon as the 
young teacher girds upon him the knighthood of service, he 
arrives in a world of challenge. There is the challenge of the 
state calling for sound ogvernment. The young teacher was 
often suspected of being radical, and the principal requisite for 
the teacher, with some people, is that he must be ‘‘tame;,’’ one 
of these that will eat out of the hand and jump over a stick, 
but this kind is not for such a country as Canada. There is the 
challenge of the eity, the task o° bringing order, beauty and 
eulture into the cities and towns of a new country, and I think 
this is a truth that we want to bring home at all times. There 
is the challenge of society to produce an education that will 
bring liberty and justice, and that will lift up the brotherhood 
of man as a pillar of fire. There never was a time when such a 
thing was more necessary. 

There is the challenge of the parent in handing over the 
child to the teacher at the entry of the narrow portals of child- 
hood, and whether these channels are safely negotiated or not 
depends upon the care and tirelessness of the teacher. Perhaps 
the most important challenge of all is the challenge that comes 
across the desks in the school room. Children standing at the 
threshold and sun-blurred doors of youth, asking us for a true 
perspective, as the infant Samuel asked for an understanding 
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heart—that is the challenge that will never fall on deaf ears at 
a Teachers’ Convention. And it is as we measure up to it that 
our work must be done, and when we go back from this meeting 
to our various schools, this will form an important part in what 
we take back with us. 

On behalf of myself and my fellow teachers I thank you 
for the generous words of welcome, and I can assure you they 
have not fallen on deaf ears nor on sterile soil. 
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CALGARY ROTAR:i CLUB 
Mr. F. E. OSBORNE 


Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I assure you I esteem it an honor to bring greetings to such 
a representative, and shall I say, good-looking audience. 

For the ten years following my graduation from the nursery 
and primary teacher, who was a combination of teacher and day 
nurse, all the teachers that had dealings with me had their own 
troubles, but I believe that was the most important decade in 
my life. 

Today I come as the representative of the Calgary Rotary 
Club, that unit of world-wide organization which was the first 
of the community clubs that undertook to voice a community 
spirit, and to say in every day life: ‘‘He profits most who 
serves best’’; not in a materialistic way, but in the way of 
work well done. ; 

Three years ago we started a movement of ‘‘Stay on at 
School’’? among the boys who were in the 8th and 9th grades, 
and that had tangible results. The next year we took the boys 
at college and our theme was higher education. The next year 
we took the working boys and told them of the advantage of 
part-time classes. 

I am glad to welcome you to Calgary today and I hope you 
will come often and stay as long as you can, 





CALGARY BOARD OF TRADE 
Mr. F. R. FREEZE 


Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Some weeks ago the Calgary Board of Trade had the oppor- 
tunity of listening to your Minister of Education, and we 
learned at that time how fortunate the Province had been in 
the selection of a man to take over the work of that Depart- 
ment. And I congratulate him on the address he has given 
you today. 

We feel also that we are to be congratulated in having a 
Government at Edmonton that has given us legislation that is 
fair and just to the interests of this Province. 

When listening to the Minister, my mind went back to the 
days of my youth, the days when I went to school, and all that 
had to do with my education. I think they were trying to train 
me for a college professor, and when I think of the time I spent 
studying Greek and Latin—for I spent as much time on those 
two things as I did on all the rest put together—and remember 
that T had not a good serviceable acquaintance with the elemen- 
tary rules of reading, writing and arithmetic and the other 
things that went with the curriculum, I recognize the need for 
reform. 

The Minister has spoken of hard work, and the rules under 
which we were brought up. Our success in this world is going 
to be measured by the service we render to our fellow men, and 
there is no way in which we can escape hard work. If one does 
not do a certain amount of hard work, if he does not give an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay, he will drop by the 
wayside. f 

Your president is a member of our Board of Trade and the 





Board of Trade is interested in what you are going to teach the 
children of our cities. The commercial interests of our cities 
are going to be in the hands of the boys and girls who are being 
taught in our schools today. 

I am glad to welcome you and I wish you every success in 
your convention. 





ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Mr. WALTER SMITTEN 


Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I want to say that it is a great pleasure to me to have been 
chosen to convey fraternal greetings to your organization in 
this Province. 

The organized labor movement claims to be an educative 
institution. We realize that if we are going to progress it is 
essential that the start be made in our public schools. We have 
been taking a very active interest in the development of school 
systems. 

We have been instrumental in attempting to mould public 
opinion in all works relative to education. We believe we know 
where we desire to go, and have come to some broad conclusion 
as to what is desired. 

The educational program must be as broad, and as well 
grounded as the possibilities of assimilation will permit. We do 
not believe that books are merely part of a system for fitting 
an individual for a casual avocation. In all its aspects we think 
our educational system should be as broad as possible. 

It gives me great pleasure to bring to this Association the 
greetings from the organized workers of this Province. 





U.F.A. AND U.F.W.A. 
Mr. H. E. SCHOLEFIELD 
Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I must confess at the outset that I feel somewhat daunted 
at facing such a magnificent audience. I. am something of 
what the Minister of Education would call a spruced up hay- 
seed. However, I have the happy privilege this afternoon of 
representing an Association that we thing is of some little note 
in the Province at this moment and extending to you the very 
heartiest fraternal greetings from the U.F.A. and U.F.W.A. 

Mrs. R. B. Gunn, the first president of the U.F.W.A., is also 
a member of your Association. 

We feel that we are very closely linked with you on this 
subject of education. The U.F.A. and U.F.W.A. have always 
recognized the value of education. Our Association lays great 
stress upon the rural education of this Province and we en- 
deavor to make it fuller and better in every sense. I think we 
may fairly claim that we are very closely linked with this 
Association of yours, and it gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you. 

There never was a time in the history of the world when it 
was more imperative to teach the young. The young rising 
generation is to take our places, and what are we doing to help 
them to fill those places? 

Every organization should co-operate to help in the cause 
of education. I wish to say on behalf of the U.F.A. and the 
U.F.W.A. that we are always ready to co-operate in every way 
we possibly can. 





WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB, EDMONTON 
Miss J. F. MONTGOMERY 
Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am sorry that illness has prevented our President from 
coming here today, and I am proud that I have been chosen to 
come in her place. 

It may be that some of you do not know what the Women’s 
University Club is, or what its members are doing. The Women’s 
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University Club is a little group of University women, some 
representing Canada, some the United States, and some Great 
Britain. These women meet together once a month to study 
various subjects in which they are interested. This means hard 
work. The committee is an educational committee who have 
been studying education in Canada. One of these women was 
appointed to make a survey of educational problems throughout 
Canada. 

When the group was organized, one of the first. things it did 
was to help. girls in Canada to get an education, girls who 
wanted to go on through the University but found it hard. This 


year three girls have been helped. The group offered a scholar- 
ship to the girl who stood highest in English History, French 
and Latin, and also offered a gold medal to the fourth year 
student who stood highest in general proficiency. This is the 
reason why the Women’s University Club of Alberta should be 
asked to offer greetings to your Convention. 

If there is a woman in this audience that is interested in our 
work, the Women’s University Group of Edmonton will be glad 
to welcome her to any of our meetings. 

It gives me pleasure to bring to your Convention the greet- 
ings of the Women’s University Club. 








‘\ 


Address of the Gon. Perrin Baker, Minister of Education | 
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Perhaps just at the outset I might say a word or two about 
permits. I do not know how many of the teachers are concerned 
about permits. If the impression has gone abroad to any extent 
that this Government wants the schools taught by permit teach- 
ers and is indifferent as to whether or not teachers have proper 
qualifications, I want to say that the best teachers we can get 
are none too good for the smallest schools we have in this 
Province: even Dr. Scott or Dr. Coffin are none too good. 
School boards in the country do not take permit teachers merely 
because they want inferior teachers. They take them because 
they cannot get any other teachers. This Government is not 
going to launch a program of permits. No permits have been 
issued since the first of March. The Normal schools are closing 
the middle of April. We only have to wait until that time to 
get a supply of properly qualified and trained teachers, and 
schools that have not been able to obtain properly trained 
teachers can get them then. But if the inspector reports that 
a permit teacher is doing fair work, and the teacher may have 
one or two pupils in Grade VIII, I do not consider it in the inter- 
ests of the education of the children of the Province to change 
teachers about two months before the examination. By the time 
Fall comes there will be very few permit teachers. The Normal 
students will find places for themselves in a very few months. 
They will have to do what the members of other professions 
always have to do, look about them and take their chances. I 
do not know of any profession in the world for which you may 
qualify and emerge from the school with your diploma, and 
find someone waiting for you with a position. That is out of 
the question. 

Another thing, the curriculum has been a subject of a great 
deal of discussion during the past months and I hope will be 
during the months to come. CoWpies of the proposed course are 
available. Tomorrow the convention will be called for a dis- 
cussion of this proposed course, and I hope the criticism that 
will be offered will not be of a fault-finding kind, but will be 
of a useful kind—constructive, helpful criticism. This course 
has been drawn up by a committge appointed for this purpose. 
No committee is infallible, and you coyld not pick out a com- 
mittee and give them this task to do who could bring forth a 
course that you could not criticize. It is an impossible task if 
they are expected to produce a perfect curriculum. There is no 
such thing; there never Was and never will be, so long as hu- 
manity consists of so many and diverse eddies of opinion. You 
cannot fashion forms for it and make them fit exactly. This 
committee has done conscientious, hard work. I hope that the 
discussion will show that the curriculum has been studied, and 
that there will be helpful suggestions brought forth. 

IT hope in the months just ahead of us this curriculum will 
be given a great deal of thought by those who will study it. 
Some time I will be asked to put my O.K. on it; that is, the 
curriculum authorized by the Province of Alberta. I do not 
know what ought to be on that course of study. This commit- 
tee does not know exactly what ought to be on that course of 





study, but we are trying to get the opinion of those who are 
qualified to judge. I hope suggestions will continue to come in, 
and if it seems along the midsummer that the curriculum meets 
the requirements of the best opinion in the Province, we shall 
put it on this Fall. If it does not seem so, we will not put it 
on this Fall, but let me say this: it is up to anyone who thinks 
he knows what ought to be taught and how it should be taught 
to express his opinion. If you know or find out during the next 
few months any reason why this proposed course of study should 
not be the authorized course of study for Alberta, will you speak 
up now or forever hold your peace. We have just got to work 
together and try it on and keep modifying it; it must change 
as long as life is going on, for when we arrive at a time when 
we can say, this is a course of study that is right, society has 
then become so static and fixed that the life has gone from it. 
We will bear this in mind. We want the co-operative spirit to 
animate everyone who has anything to do with the educational 
work of this Province. 


[I hope there are a good many teachers here from thé 
country. I cannot pick them out. You all look about the same 
to me. There is getting to be a wonderful similarity between 
country folk and city folk. I do not know whether the country 
folk have spruced up or the city folk have gone back, but I 
cannot tell who is from the country and who is not. I hope 
there are a good many here from the country. I believe that 
the educational problem of this Province of Alberta is the rural 
school. I do not say that the rural school is more important 
than any other school, but the great majority of the children 
of the Province are in the rural schools. I do not say that the 
educational work of the city is not just as important as the 
educational work in the country, as far as the educational prob- 
lem goes, but I do‘not think we need worry much about the city 
schools: the people in charge of them will look after them pretty 
well. In spite of the financial situation and other difficulties, 
I think the cities are going to carry on very well, but when we 
turn to the rural schools we come up against a problem that 
is not so easy, for there are so many factors that enter in. We 
who live in the country know that space and time are realities; 
while the man in the city thinks of them as only the ways of 
the mind, space is a very real factor when you live in the 
country. It is a hard thing in the country to finance things. 
It is a hard thing to get enough children in the country to get 
proper competition and to give the teacher just what is worth 
while in the way of a school, but I want to say to the teacher 
from rural parts that the job you have on your hands there in 
the rural schools puts you in the front line. The bulk of the 
children are in these rural schools. If this Province is to go 
ahead, the rural life of this Province has got to be a life that 
can be lived with satisfaction to the people there. Our towns 
and cities depend on the country. You could do away with the 
cities; you could pick out Edmonton, you could pick out Calgary 
and the other cities, with all their activities and their splendid 
facilities for selling goods, and thesmany other services they 
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perform, and the country will continue to go ahead. But if you 
take the people off the land, you cannot, by any activities in 
the city, make a Province of it. The bulk of the children here 
have got to live on the land, live the rural life. 

The Government must listen to the will of the people. The 
common people are getting into the way of making their votes 
effective. The common people say what laws go on the statute 
books of this Province. The people who live in these rural 
parts, as well as the common people in the cities, must be given 
an education, or the laws that go on the statute books will be 
the laws of ignorance. They have got to be enlightened. They 
must be educated or there is no safety in the state. It will 
not do to leave the people in the country with just the left-over 
things in education. We need good schools in the country. Now, 
you may say, ‘‘ Well, what about it? Everybody knows it.’’ 
I suppose everybody is doing some thinking and trying to find 
a solution.. There is no one solution for this. There is no way 
to change things in this Province over night. It has got to be 
a growth of development. You probably know as much about 
rural schools as I do, but I want to emphasize one or two things 
by which I think something might be done. 

This is not the time when we can expect to launch an ex- 
pensive program. The money is not in the pockets of those con- 
cerned.. But there are certain lines of activity along which 
we might improve the situation. I do not think we are getting 
the full value for the money we are spending. We do not send 
the children as many days as we ought to, and there are many 
of the chiidren that are absent, und if they are in the sixth grade 
at midsummer they are not ready for the seventh, and so on. 
Now, the thing that IT ask of every teacher here is this: Do not 
be content to say that this child was absent so many days, ex- 
cusahle or inexcusable. Will you do your utmost to see why 
that child does not come? Find out from the parents why he 
was not there, and see the parents about it and urge upon them 
the importance of having the child there every day school keeps. 
Speak to the trustees about this thing. You may not get much 
response, but still you may. There is no knowing what you 
might do. There is probably some minister who has some con- 
tact with these families. It is part of his business to uplift 
the people and there is no way in which he will get better 
tangible results than by influencing the children in that way. 
Get every force working to this end, to keep your attendance 
up to the highest possible mark. 

There is something else about the educational problem of the 
country. The real life of this Province depends upon the people 
being able to live in the country the real, rich, satisfying life; 
and this cannot be done without a proper economic basis. You 
cannot have this if you have to toil fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four to get enough to eat and enough clothes to wear. 
There must be a certain amount of prosperity in the country 
before life can be as it must be, but we are not always going 
to be as hard up as we are now. I farm in the dry belt, but 
I have confidence that the country is going to be a great pro- 
ducer of wealth, and will finally produce abundantly; but having 
achieved the necessary degree of prosperity, we have only be- 
gun then. We have only then got the materials out of which 
to begin to make a life. The money we make is of value only 
for what ce can do with it.. It is only as the individual devel- 
ops within himself the capacity for life and the ability to 
brighten the world in which he lives as the powers within him 
begin to develop. Only in this way can he use this prosperity 
which comes to him. 

The rural school should be the centre of the intellectual life 
of the whole community. I appeal to every teacher here to do 
all that within him lies to make that school the centre of the 
intellectual life of the community, but to do this the teacher has 
got to have the salt within him. It will not do for the teachers 
to go out from the Normal school feeling that now that they 
have their profession, they are just going to make all the money 
they can. Every teacher ought to have books of the right kind. 





Perhaps in some communities there are not extensive libraries, 
but it is always possible to get books of the right kind. No 
teacher ought to go out in the country without having in his bag 
a list of the books on the ‘‘Open Shelf’’ of the University Ex- 
tension Library. You will not amount to much if you do not 
keep reading. I do not know how many people out in the 
country would broaden out their intellectual life if some one 
would only put the spurs to them. I think you teachers should 
take upon yourselves that mission. I know you have lots of 
things to do that seem more pressing than that. The first thing 
that you are to do is to teach the course of studies that you are 
paid to teach, but with that there is a great opportunity for 
other things worth while, and I appeal to you as you go to your 
schools to keep this in your mind. 


I think the teacher who merely teaches the curriculum and 
manages to get the boys and girls over the hurdles, is a poor 
thing. I never taught school; perhaps if I had, I might know 
this is not easy. When I went to school I know the teachers 
had to work hard to get me over the hurdles. I believe the 
teacher should have a strong arm. I am not quite up to date 
in my ideas, but I believe from some of my memories that some 
coercion has to be used. I doubt whether it would really be a 
training for life if you could put them through only the things 
that are easy and pleasant. Some people may achieve a life of 
that sort, but I have found life to be hard. I have found that 
the people who are getting anywhere are the ones who can drill 
right along when it is dark, as well as when it is light; and if 
the school is to a training for life, it will have to get down to 
this rock bottom fact, that nothing can be achieved without a 
struggle. 


Now, I have one more point to bring out in the rambling 
remarks which I have been making. I did say that it was not 
much of a teacher who only got the pupils over the hurdles, | 
although this is quite an achievement. I think of two types of 
teacher; one as dry as dust, who manages to get a fair number 
through their paces and over the hurdles. They hate their books 
and do not like it, but he manages to get them over the eighth 
grade, feeling in their souls that all books are an abomination, 
that books mean only dry things that do not brighten a life. 
Such a teacher has done those children an irreparable wrong. 

There is another kind of teacher, perhaps not so well quali- 
fied, but one who senses something of the immensity of the 
world in which we live. I am not speaking now in terms of 
space, but I am thinking of the vast fields of activity which 
modern science has opened up to the modern nmiind; I am think- 
ing of the teacher who has sensed the depth of the human soul; 
I am thinking of the teacher who has sensed something of the 
immensity and mystery of life, and who is able to breathe to 
the child some sense of this great wonderful world; some sense 
of the fact that in books he may come close to the world of men 
who have reached out to the great things of life; that within 
the covers of a book he may find records of the most intense 
interest, human records showing to what the human soul has 
aspired; and has awakened the child to an appreciation of the 
fact that books open up to him a great world. That teacher has 
done a great thing for the pupil. 


lal 


am not so much worrying what curriculum you teach to 
the child. The curriculum is good enough for my boys, and I am 
satisfied that what you teachers decide to teach will be good 
enough for me, but if you can give to these pupils some of the 
higher things, some faint conception of the great beyond, and 
start them along the way of achieving something for them- 
selves, you have attained a great success. If you can create 
that fire within your pupil, he will find means to satisfy it. I 
have known some teachers that were probably not the most 
brilliant. I do not think they were gold medalists, nor were 
they sought by the school boards in large centres. They taught 
in some out-of-the-way place, but somehow out from these teach- 
ers there went a stream of pupils that advanced to the better 
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things of life. These are the great men of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

I wish to say to you teachers in the country that the job 
you have there is a great thing. Let the difficulties of the 
situation but nerve you to higher endeavor. I appeal to you, 
do not teach these boys and girls that they must get off the 
farm and get an occupation that amounts to something. Show 
them that the life right there, doing the world’s common work, 
may be as noble as in the most strenuous places. Do not teach 
them that to get into some profession that removes them from 


the necessity of doing part of the world’s hard, rough, dirty 
work is the way to greatness and the way to seccess. 

I wish this convention God-speed in its deliberations. To- 
morrow when you come to the curriculum get right to the point 
with it. If there are things there that are not good, let them 
be found out. May you go back to your schools with fresh 
interests, and burnish up your ideals that may have become a 
little blurred. I make bold enough to stand here this afternoon 
and hold up to you ideals. 

I wish you God-speed in this convention. 
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The Annual Convention of the Alberta Educational Asso- 
ciation should have peculiar interest for us this year, since for 
the past few months the educational thought of the Province, 
both ley and clerical, has been centred about the question of a 
new curriculum. That the course of study needs revision should 
not be a source of regret, nor should it be taken as evidence that 
our present system is without merit; rather should it be cause 
for satisfaction that education is not a static thing but a 
growing vital force, constantly adapting itself to ever-changing 
conditions and demands. A study of the educational systems 
of the past goes to show that the history of education is the 
history of a changing process. Each alteration in system is 
traceable to some new aim set up by education to meet a new 
demand which, in turn, grew out of the social life about them. 

For convenience’s sake certain definite periods in the pro- 
cess may be indicated. The liberal education of the Greeks gave 
place to the Roman system of training for practical life. 
Biography was the means; imitation, the method. In the closing 
years of Rome’s imperial power, Roman life tended to become 
corrupt, government despotic; the early virile character of the 
Romans was lost and the dominant education ceased to have 
any vital connection with the life of the times. Consequently, 
2 new education, that furnished by the early Christian church, 
gradually replaced the old. The aim of the new system was a 
schooling of conduct and spirit by the setting up of new mo- 
tives and new ideals of life. The method was disciplinary; 
that is, the substitution for the intellectual element of instruc- 
tion in doctrine and training in church ceremonials. Education 
became a rigid régime in preparation for some future state. The 
characteristic feature of the next period, that of the Renais- 
sance, was the attempt to overthrow the various forms of 
authority in church, state, industrial and social organization, 
intellectual and educational life, which had prevailed during 
the Middle Ages. Except for some reactions which have not 
seriously affected the general trend, educational thought during 
the Reformation period and the Modern Age has tended towards 
an intensification of the Renaissance revolt against constituted 
authority with the purpose of freeing the individual. 

In the earlier, that is, the Greek, the Roman, and the Me- 
diaeval periods, educators were successful in attaining the 
desired end because their policies had the support of state and 
church. To speak more accurately, the church and state dic- 
tated the policy; the educators were but the tools. In the Re- 
naissanee period and later, with a few notable exceptions, the 
success of authority had been less complete. Educators have 
more and more been revolting against the conservatism of énsti- 
tutions which have assumed a certain authority over them, and the 
result has been a compromise all round. It would seem then, 
that in order to get the best results from a system of education, 
the people wHose professional business it is should agree with 
those who are interested in its results on some definite aim, 
and should then model content and method to serve the end in 


view. <A consideration of the demands made by the age on 
education and of how these demands are to be met, is therefore 
the legitimate interest of this association, since it represents 
a wide and varied range of influence in the Province. 

I have been interested during the past few weeks in noting 
the various ways in which the aims of education have been 
laid down by the people concerned with the writing of the 
new course of study. However varied the languages in which 
they express their ideas, all seem to agree on certain main 
principles. They hold that we are living in an age when man 
can no longer live unto himself; that society is so highly or- 
ganized, human beings are so pathetically interdependent that, 
whether they will or no, they must live together; and that 
therefore, the problem of education takes on a social aspect. 
That problem is: to give each child the opportunity to develop 
to his fullest capacity; to make him aware of the social life 
around him that he may contribute to it his full share; in 
short, to make of him a citizen. 

It is not my intention, this morning, to try to deal in any 
comprehensive way with all that is involved in the setting up 
of such an aim for education. I should like merely to touch on 
a phase of the subject that has interested me especially; that 
is, the consideration of education as a factor contributing to the 
happiness of the citizen. Permit me here, to quote from the 
eminent psychologist, Graham Wallas. In a book of his in 
which he analyses what he calls the ‘‘Great Society,’’ he sums 
up the situation in these words: ‘‘Eager faces are rare ex- 
ceptions. Not many are consciously unhappy but there are 
strangely few signs of that harmony of the whole being which 
constitutes happiness.’’ A statement like that makes one 
pause to consider. The question is: Must youthful buoyancy 
and enthusiasm always give way to disappointment and dis- 
illusionment in the adult? Are we going to accept it as axiom- 
atic that man was foredoomed to be miserable? Is it not pos- 
sible that such a condition is avoidable and that in effecting 
the remedy education may have a part to play? 


From the moment the child faces the world there are two 
factors which contribute to his growth. On the one hand, there 
is what has been handed down to him by his predecessors of 
customs and institutions, his social inheritance; on the other 
hand, is the sum total of all his native instincts and capacities. 
To deal with the first of these, the social inheritance, is im- 
possible within the limited scope of this address, but it might 
be noted in passing that two thousand years of Christian civil- 
ization have not been able to give the rising generation a very 
pleasant world in which to grow up. It is, however, the second 
question that I wish to discuss. Whatever may be the varied 
capacities and tendencies of children, and in this respect there 
is wide divergence, one there is which all possess in common: 
the inner urge to insist on the right to the unfettered develop- 
ment of all those instincts that go to make up life; that is, 
the right to happiness. 
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In early years the child follows freely the course which his 
desire for happiness directs. Activity leads on to further ac- 
tivity, and the young life rejoices in its realization of the 
powers of self-expression. Soon, however, he finds that in pur- 
suing his ends he gets in some one else’s way. He tries to move 
things around so as to create situations to his satisfaction. But 
some things will not move without causing distress to those 
about him. Still other things will not move at all. The ery 
of the infant no longer avails to bring some one dancing atten- 
dance; so he must compromise, and in compromising fail to 
achieve what to him seems most worth while. So long as his 
sphere of interest is circumscribed there is nothing to interfere 
with his happiness; with maturity and a widening circle of 
interests the aims of individuals, or groups of individuals, clash, 
and trouble begins. What we need, then, is a harmonization 
of aims so that the ends which one man seeks will coincide with 
those of other men about him. This will be possible only 
when each loves the good; when he prefers honesty, not because 
it is the best policy, but for honesty’s sake; when he chooses, 
above all else, the good of the whole of society. Then right will 
be for him the things which tend to social harmony; wrong the 
things that interfere with it. So long as wrong is avoided 
solely for fear of due consequences, and right is pursued only 
under compulsion, we can never hope for much improvement. 
Right must be the thing desired; then happiness will take care 
of itself. Thought runs not here where one begins to consider 
the possibilities of a world thus highly socialized. No longer 
would nation be pitted against nation, creed against creed, class 
against class; no more should we experience the cruel waste 
and sacrifice of war. This would be a harmonized world, a 
world at peace. 

This view of things may seem chimerical. Possibly it is, if 
you insist on the inherent selfishness of human nature; because 
education confesses itself baffled at times by native disabilities. 
But on what ground is based the popular belief that human 
nature is fundamentally selfish? It must be remembered that 
the self is not something ready made but that it is in econtin- 
uous formation. The self of five years ago is not the self of 
today, nor will the self of today be the same five years hence. 
This being the case, is it not possible that the competitive socie- 
ty in which the individual finds himself forces him to seek 
his own ends as a means of self-preservation and that under 
other conditions—-for example, in a society where competition 
gives way to co-operation, and strife to harmony—a generous, 
highly socialized self might be developed. In other words, is it 
not possible that, given the proper means, children might be 
trained so that in after life they would form plans, regulate 
desires, perform acts, always with reference to the effect on 
the social groups of which they form a part, and on society at 
large? 

How to bring about this social harmony is the problem 
which challenges our attention. Experience of the past eight 
years has made it abundantly evident that no permanent moral 
regeneration can be effected by any great national elation or 
disaster. The war brought with it a burst of unwonted and 
varied enthusiasm. People found themselves participating in a 
vast enterprise in which they seemed to be broadening their 
knowledge and displaying undreamed capacity for co-operation 
with their fellows. Expressions of high idealism roused new 
ambitions and opened up an exhilirating perspective of possibil- 
ity and endeavor. It was common talk that when the foe, whose 
criminal lust for power had precipitated the mighty tragedy, 
had been vanquished things would ‘‘no longer be the same.’’ 
All the world would then agree that war was the abomination 
of abominations; the world would be made safe for democracy; 
the nations would unite in smiling emulation. Never did bit- 
terer disappointment follow high hopes. All the old habits of 
nationalistic policy reasserted themselves at Versailles, and a 
peace was patched up which in its very nature is bound to lead 
to further strife. 





That the world could so soon sink back into its old ways 
is convincing proof that habits once formed, whether of thought 
or action, are very difficult to uproot, and that the only. way 
permanently to improve conditions is by the formation of right 
habits through proper education. A child should be trained 
to make certain responses to given stimuli so that in later life 
the way of least resistance will be at the same time the social 
way. That is to say, if you train him in youth to be courteous, 
in later life when a situation arises demanding courtesy he will 
respond with courtesy. 

Our present system of education is not forming right habits. 
This is manifest by its fruits, and by a widespread discontent 
on the part of the public. We see about us, as a product of our 
system, a society in which all forms of competition grows keen 
er, clashes more frequent; a’society in which the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man is largely neglected. To cope with this 
we are sending out from our schools people who, if the public 
criticism be correct, have no high moral sense, no initiative, no 
independence of judgment, no power of originating new develop- 
ments, or of modifying instructions in such a way as satisfae- 
torily to meet unexpected changes in conditions. 

This condition of affairs seems to me to be not so much the 
result of the faulty content of the curriculum as of the defee- 
tive methods forced upon us by its ‘‘over-muchness.’’ After 
all, I am not sure that it matters so much what is taught pro- 
vided it is well taught.* The student has been too much the 
recipient of ideas, too little the participant in activity. School 
life has been a preparation for living, rather than a practice 
in living. In the days of our grandfathers the work of the 
classroom was the student’s performance. He learned his lessons 
and recited them to the teacher. Gradually the burden has 
been shifted. Today it is the teacher’s performance. He 
learns his lessons in private and recites them to the student. 
Neither method has succeeded in vitalizing classroom proce- | 
dure. What we require is a scheme in which each school in- 
stitution will be a complete social system in itself, with co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness the keynote of all its activ- 
ities. The procedure now found only in the kindergartens and 
the seminar should be extended throughout the entire schooi 
life. The classroom should be a place where pupils meet for 
discussion under the direction of a teacher. Critical open- 
mindedness, freedom of speech, and a wholesome respect for 
the opinions of others should be encouraged. These principles 
of co-operation, mutual respect, and consideration should lie at 
the base of all relationships in the school society between pupil 
and pupil, or between pupil and teacher. The new relation will 
be one of reciprocal self-realization through interests shared in 
common. This takes the ‘‘officialism’’ out of the pupil-teacher 
relation. To extend the principle further, if IT may be permitted 
a digression, this similarly will take the paternalism out of the 
administrative side of our school system. The administrator 
who insist on treating adult men and women as so many spoili 
children whose demands cannot possibly be acceded to, has no 
place in a modern scheme of education, and should be relegated 
to a museum of educational curios along with all the outworn 
systems. I note with pleasure here that the Calgary School 
Board has taken a forward step in this matter of co-operation, 
in that it has invited representatives of the teaching body to 
sit with it in a consultative capacity. To return to the class- 
room: One great merit I see in this new relationship is that the 
pupils educated under this system will be much less likclty to 
be autocratic, if in later years they should become employers 
of labor; for they will have established habits of co-operation. 

Completely to effect such a system would involve radical 
changes. Our present classroom procedure is the most unsocial 
thing conceivable. Forty or more children are seated in a room 
all facing front. This eliminates the possibility of working 
together. So when Johnny answers a question it is with the 
idea not of assisting a fellow student but of showing the teacher 
how much he knows. Neither is the system of academic awards 
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in the form of medals or scholarships, an unmixed good, for it 
disinclines the superior student to give a helping hand to those 
less fortunate in the matter of mental equipment. 

That introduces another phase to the question. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that our aim is to make happy the 
young citizen in this school society by assisting him to achieve 
the highest development which his capacities permit. A half- 
baked, over-worked idea of democracy in education has led us 
in recent years to put all children through the same system 
irrespectively of their individual differences and limitations. 
This is one of the reasons why few are happy at their work. 
The under-average suffers from the sense of failure to keep up 
with the average; the superior child is bored from the lack of 
mental exertion. A fearless scientific treatment in the matter 
of grading is the only remedy for this. 

It is true that the exhortation to teachers to inculcate into 
children such habits as truthfulness, fearlessness and courtesy 
is as old as education itself. The question is: Are we doing it? 
The children all hear of the unique merit of George Washington; 
but in how many cases does it carry over into actual practice? 
They admire the hero and condemn the villain of history or of 
the novel; at the same time it is often the student that gets 
his work by unfair means and deceptive practices who is the 
most popular with his fellows: to outwit the autocracy is the 
creditable thing to do. Would not the organization of the 
student body into a self-governing group be an experiment in 
democracy worth while? I have had opportunity recently to 
observe that the disapproval of the organized student body in 
a school is far more effective in correcting a fault than is the 
authority of the staff itself. Whatever the means we take, we 
must see to it that we do not merely talk about habits but that 
we actually try to form them. 

I freely admit that this point of view of classroom procedure 
is already more honored in practice than people are generally 
aware of. It has always been one of the minor trials of the 
more alert teachers to be admonished by press and platform 
to do things they have been doing for years. But I claim they 
they have done these things in spite of our present system, not 
by means of it; and for one who has succeeded in developing 
the social spirit in spite of the burden of work, the unwieldy 
numbers, and the formality of the seating arrangement, there 
are a dozen who, after spasmodic attempts, have fallen back on 
the formal method of instruction. The socialized school will help, 
not hinder, the teacher. 

Above all things else, this school society should be a society 
of happy people who love their work. One of the great evils 
today is the prevailing attitude that work is a disagreeable 
means by which one makes a living, and earns what is pop- 
ularly known as his good time. It is a common complaint of 
employers that those in their employ ‘‘take no interest in their 
work; are mere time servers.’’ Is it any wonder there are so 
few eager faces in the ‘‘Great Society,’’ if the majority of them 
are miserable for eight hours a day and always looking to the 
end of the eighth? Yet where is this attitude better fostered 
than in the school? To get through to 4 o’elock so as to avoid 
detention, to make a safe pass on examination—no more, to 
find the shortest cut to work by which money may be amassed 
and a good time realized, is the object of the average child at 
school. 

It is no use our railing at the boys and girls of today. Adults 
have the unpleasant habit of idealizing their own school-day 
performances in retrospect, and of making odious comparisons. 
Even though we agree that part of the trouble lies in the essen- 
tial frailty of human nature, we must nevertheless admit that 
the fault is more in the system than in the child. The old 
birch rod method of instruction has been discarded: children 
can no longer be terrified into learning. No adequate substitute 
for the birch rod has been invented, however, and so now, with 
the exception of a few who are looked upon by their fellows 
as rather strange individuals, they simply do not learn at all; 


or rather, they do learn a great deal. but not the content of 
the curriculum, 

It has been suggested that this problem can be solved by 
approaching every new subject in such a way as to arrest the 
attention and stimulate the interest of the pupil. The weakness 
of this is, of course, that over-stimulation brings its ac- 
companying reaction: each fime it will require a stronger stim- 
ulus than before. The interest will centre on the stimulus 
rather than on the underlying purposes; and when the teacher 
runs out of novel introductions the whole scheme will fail. No 
sound education can be based on this entertainment method. 
Nor do we need to agree with the opposite school of educational 
thought—the exponents of the effort theory. They claim that 
since life is largely made up of drudgery we should accustom 
children to it, and not try to make work easier and more inter- 
esting. There is no danger of any method being devised which 
will remove the difficulties necessary to brace the student to 
his best effort: of difficulties in learning there will never be a 
lack. But it is beyond my comprehension why we should supply 
artificial difficulties after the manner of those who arrange 
golf courses. The aim should be not to eliminate drudgery but 
to give a meaning to the whole scheme of learning, and to 
supply an answer to the question in every mind: What is it all 
about? 

There is a zest one can feel for learning, a joy in the sense 
of accomplishment for its own sake, and those who find that 
in their school days have found the secret of a happy life. 
They will have gained a storehouse of treasure of far more 
permanent value than the sum total of all the learning they may 
acquire. This joy in learning carried over into life will be 
the surest guarantee that work will be a pleasure in itself, 
irrespective of utilitarian motives: leisure will be a time for 
worthy enjoyment. In short, the one so inspired will behave 
himself as an educated person should. 

In these days of dollar and cent values the love of learning 
is sadly lacking in our schools, and that is why school work 
is not interesting. Were classroom procedure the only difficulty 
the solution might be nearer to hand, but the trouble extends 
further than that. The school is one factor in shaping the child, 
but not the only one; an equally, if indeed not more potent, 
factor is the existing social life about him. Children are in 
school and under its influence for only 25 out of the 168 hours 
of the week. That means that for over half their waking time 
they are under the influence of the outside world—the world in 
which people are doing a variety of interesting things, some 
good, some bad, but all interesting—the work of reality for 
them. The changing attitude of children in school is a reflec- 
tion of the outside world and an indication that its hold over 
them is more powerful than that of a school. It is the world 
of their fathers and mothers, their brothers and sisters; and 
they believe in that world: they want to live in a world like 
that. So long as the school furnishes the same interest for the 
children as does the outside world for the adult they will spare 
no energy to make the most of it. But where the school 
combats the influence of society, there the school and the child 
part company. So we see the pupils tireless in arranging social 
functions or in contributing to athletics in which the world 
believes; or they will even labor assiduously to acquire skill in 
debating, because public speaking is the favorite. pastime of 
many leading citizens whom they admire. But why in the 
world should they labor to construct good English sentences? 
The people about them prefer to communicate in a telegramma- 
tie form of language which gives to life so much of that highly 
desirable thing known as ‘‘pep.’’ And as for Latin, French, 
and Algebra, their connection with earning a living is extreme- 
ly doubtful. Hence, they have little beyond an examination 
value for the student. 

Teachers may with justice adopt the attitude that the school 
cannot he held responsible for the deficiencies of the home and 
other factors influencing the development of the child. But 
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that will never solve the problem. Those who are in the school 
today will make the outside world of tomorrow, and if a social- 
izing of new methods will help the students to a better school 
life and a broader citizenship, then it is worth a trial. At the 
same time, there should be a constant effort to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the public for the things in education that are worth 
while; if only for the sake of the reflex action a favorable 
public opinion may have on the school. 


Do educators doubt the ability of a system of education to 
recapture the joy of learning for its own sake? Do they doubt 
the ability of the school to effect a harmony in the social order? 
If educators set limits to their powers they are the only ones 
who do. It is because of a firm belief that a system of education 
can do anything it wishes that the church sets up a system of 
its own; that contending forces of labor and capital are very 
sensitive about what is taught our boys and girls. Modern 
psychology puts all its faith in education. History furnishes 
ample proof of its power to change the whole trend of national 
life. Napoleon through the schools of France moulded the 
French to his purpose; Japan did the same thing in Korea, and 
the militarists in Germany. In the latter case they indoctrin- 
ated the children by coercion and insistence on unthinking 
obedience to authority, and so established a régime of hate. 
Why then should it be unreasonable to contend that a system 
of education could train in a thinking obedience to a democrati- 
cally constituted authority, and so establish a rule of love? 


This is the most tremendous task with which we have ever 
been faced; and even to make a fair start with this generation 
will require every ounce of energy that mind and character can 
command. It also requires the consecration of highly trained 
professional teachers. The consecration we already have; but 
it is a fact that the state requires for the work of education 
a lower professional standing than for any other branch of 
scientific work. The most noxious impression abroad today is 
the’ idea that almost anybody can teach. As teaching is and 
has been done, possibly this idea is justified; but not when 


we consider teaching as it ought to be done. It is time to cease! 


our trial and error methods and get some science into the 
business of teaching. Then each generation in the profession 
will make definite progress. 


Edueators have not half enough respect for their work; 
they are inclined to admire as in a class above them the doctor 


or the lawyer in the community. Yet, why in the world should 
they? I think I may say without offence to the gentlemen 
here on the platform with me that the work of education ranks 
second to neither the. profession of law nor that of medicine. 
Nor can it be contended that any profession has the monopoly 
of the brains in the Province. It is ‘‘not in our stars but in 
ourselves that we are underlings.’’ We can raise ourselves to 
any professional height we desire if we will but make concerted 
effort. It is true that governments set the standard for en- 
trance to the profession, but what can governments do if 30,000 
teachers of the C.T.F. show that they mean business? 

Herein lies the real meaning of the teacher movement which 
has developed in the Province and throughout the Dominion 
during the last few years. I freely admit that the question 
has its economic side; what organization growing out of our 
present social system has not? I do not consider it necessary 
to stop here to defend that. Those who are open-minded and 
desirous of understanding, already appreciate that side of the 
movement. I take it that there is no other class represented 
here this morning and it is the other phase I wish to stress. 
The highest aspiration of the best trained and most experienced 
in the profession is for further education, wider knowledge, ° 
deeper understanding, freedom of thought and action, that they 
may make a better contribution to the work of education; and 
the person who through indifference or prejudice puts a barrier 
in the way of teachers’ realizing their aims is an enemy to 
the profession, to education, to society at large. 

On this American continent we have come to the parting of 
the ways. Our mechanical systems have developed very rapidly; 
our social system has not kept pace, and such conditions of social 
warfare and class hatred have brought about a danger that our 
social problems may outrun our social solutions and chaos result. 
It is for education to find the solution. I do not claim in’ any 
way to have solved the problem. I have merely indicated , 
somewhat sketchily lines along which a search for the solution 
might he conducted. We need never hope for a perfect system 
of education, for education is a thing ‘‘ whose margin fades for- 
ever’’ as we move. But every serious effort counts; and if we 
bend our energies to the task of raising up a new generation 
of socially-minded people whose sympathies will know no con- 
fines of family, class, or nation, then we may feel we have made 
a contribution worth while to the realization of a happy citi- 
zenship in a world state. 
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‘“‘Fair is our lot, O goodly is our heritage.’’ This should 
be the feeling of every Canadian, and most of all of you who 
dwell in the West. God has given us a goodly land to dwell 
in, and it is for us to be worthy of it. Weare not always so. One 
of the few occasions on which I was deliberately rude was when 
in the Emigration Office in London a certain Westerner was 
pointed out to me as a man who had made several millions of 
dollars in five years. ‘‘No,’’ I said, ‘‘it is not so; you have 
only to look at the shape of that man’s head to know that he 
never made anything. God and the West made those dollars 
and he ran away with them.’’ On another occasion in London 
I was pointing out to an old pupil of mine some of the things 
which I thought we had still to learn from the Old World. 
‘“‘Oh,’’ he said, with a rather scornful note, ‘‘Canada is good 
enough for-me.’’ If he meant what he said, he was abundantly 
correct. Canada is good enough for him or for me or for any 
other man or woman to live for, or if needs be to die for; but 
I fear that what he really meant was the very different propo- 
sition, that he was good enough for Canada; that he, a raw, 





unlicked, half-educated young cub, was God’s last and greatest 
gift to humanity, and had nothing to learn from the gathered 
wisdom of the older civilizations. 

But I do not wish to magnify Canada and to depreciate 
Canadians. We are a young people, but already we have given 
proof that the stock is not degenerate. All of you have prob- 
ably had your quarrels with the C.P.R. I have yet to meet the 
Westerner with whom I can talk for five minutes without his 
bringing in the subject of freight-rates; but if we think of the 
men who built the C.P.R. around the north shore of Lake Super- 
ior, who flung the shining steel across a thousand miles of un- 
inhabited prairie, who drove their way through a wilderness of 
mountains, who built the railway in face of the prophecies of 
London financiers, and made it pay in face of the taunts of 
faint-hearted Canadians, we feel that these were men to whom 
nothing was impossible. 

Nor do I wish to stir the embers of past controversies, but 
when in 1917 the West bowed its neck to the burden and voted 
so overwhelmingly in favor of compulsory military service. 
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when great communities showed that they loved not their lives 
unto the death, they showed that Westerners were men of whom 
a great nation can be made. I care not whether at that time 
compulsory service was, or was not, the right policy; its most 
convinced opponent must admit the high courage, the idealistic 
love of country and of honor which that vote showed, even if 
he regard the manifestation as mistaken. Yet in time of peace 
the Easterner is often more a capitalist than a Canadian; and 
Westerners have been known to yearn to march to the sack of 
Toronto. What we teachers have to spread is an education 
which shall make us all Canadians, not only in periods of great 
emotion but in the ordinary work-a-day traffic of a world at 
peace. We have not only provinces to unite; but also class- 
suspicions and class-enmities to allay; and my message to you 
is that education alone can unite, and education alone can lift 
us above provincialism and class-suspicion: ‘‘Culture unites 
classes,’’ said Matthew Arnold. In the realm of truth and 
beauty, of clear thinking and high endeavor, to which education 
calls us, there is neither Easterner or Westerner, capitalist or 
artisan. 

For this present civilization of ours is engaged upon an 
adventure very perilous. We have staked our all upon the edu- 
cation of all; and such an universal education is a new thing 
in the world’s history. So far we teachers are doing it in- 
adequately. Too often we instruct; we do not educate. We 
give our boys and girls certain tool subjects which may only 
fit them the better to be predatory individualists. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic are all necessary tools. But what of the 
character of him who uses them? Does he use them to win 
success in that cut-throat competition which is the negation of 
citizenship? A monkey can be instructed; only a man can be 
educated. Unless we educate for character, we do not educate 
at all. 

I fully recognize that the day school which has the pupil 
for about five hours in the day cannot do everything. I have 
too often heard the faults of bad heredity and narrow environ- 
ment heaped on the head of the overworked teacher in the day 
school. ‘‘Can’t you leave a little to Divine Providence?’’ 
wearily said a friend of mine to a gathering of teachers who 
were making rather excessive claims for their profession. 

Something must be left to the parent and to the preacher. 
But the teacher plays a great, if not the only part in the build- 
ing up of intellect and character and reverence, and in this 
building up I wish to tell of the value of the proper teaching 
of English, of English not as a tool subject, but as the opener 
of the gates of beauty, as the tongue in which has been written 
one of the great world literatures. ‘‘The most important of 
these theories is concerned with ideals, and insists that the true 
aim of English-teaching is not to provide a supply of clerks 
and office boys, but to open the gates of that enchanted world 
in which Richard Feverel dwelt as the type of educated adoles- 
cence, ‘Lord of kingdoms, where Beauty was his handmaid, 
and History his minister, and Time his ancient harper, and 
sweet Romance his bride; where he walked in a realm vaster 
and more gorgeous than the great Orient, peopled with heroes 
that have been,’ the magic realm of Literature.’’ 

And as literature is communion with the imagined world, so 
language is the means of intercourse with the real one. Mr. 
Wells has placed ‘‘widening of the means of intercourse’? first 
among the objects of instruction; and Stevenson has said that 
‘‘when a man has not a full possession of language, the most 
important, because the most amiable qualities of his nature 
have to lie fallow and buried, so that he loses much of what 
makes life truly valuable—intimacy with those he loves.’’ This 
I quote from the Teaching of English by W. 8. Tomkinson (Ox- 
ford; the Clarendon Press, price 6s.), or rather from the preface 
to it by my friend Mr. Greening Lamborn. I especially recom- 
mend to all teachers the study of Mr. Tompkinson’s book, and 
also of Mr. Greening Lamborn’s two books Expression in Speech 
and Writing and the Rudiments of Criticism. I recommend these 


the more heartily because they are written not by faddists but 
by practical teachers. If Mr. Tomkinson and Mr. Greening 
Lamborn were teaching in one of the great Public Schools of 
England, experiments in these, even if successful, might have 
little meaning for us; the boys in them, sprung from homes 
rich in the culture of generations, might be said to be material 
so much better than that which we deal, that the comparison 
is worthless. But Mr. Greening Lamborn and Mr. Tomkinson 
both teach in the East Oxford Board School; they teach the 
sons and daughters of the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick-maker, of the artisan and small tradesman of a very sleepy 
town in the Midlands, children who have naturally far less out- 
look, less freedom and less incentive than our children in. On- 
tario or Alberta. 

I refer you to books by Englishmen and not by Canadians 
because though in many ways ahead of them in practice, we 
are behind them in our study of educational theory. Our pro- 
vineial educational systems have indeed reached a high level. 
You in the West deserve unstined praise in that you have from 
the first taken thought for the things of the spirit. But cen- 
tralised systems do not tend to encourage experiment, and there 
is a danger in all our provincial systems of over-standardisation, 
and of the consequent production of the second rate standard- 
ised state-aided mind. This is a subject on which I shall speak 
at greater length when I come to deal with the subject of dif- 
ferentiation in schools and in curricula; at present I only em- 
phasize that it is in England and in the United States, and 
not in Canada, that the most fruitful experiments are being 
made and discussed. 

There is at present a great danger in the over-specialization 
to which our secondary schools are prone. English, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Physics, Latin, French, ete., ete., are 
taught by specialists, who in their very zeal magnify their 
own department of learning, and leave the pupil with all too 
little grasp of the unity of knowledge. Such a sense of real 
unity, which most schools sorely need, can be given by the 
proper study of English better than in any other way. Such 
a study will, as Mr. Tomkinson says, enable the child to achieve 
‘*a natural poise; it humanizes the entire work of the school; 
and is competent, as the faithful are persuaded, to ‘open new 
windows’ in the national soul. It provides the spiritual adven- 
ture which man must needs seek, or become as the beasts that 
perish; and which so many men pursue in base and ignoble 
ways. It is, in addition to an intellectual discipline, what, at 
least, is of equal importance—a discipline for the emotions. 
It ministers to the love of beauty which is born in the hearts 
of children (witness their delight in flowers) and, too often, 
alas, dies, when 


Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.’’ 


The three great springs from which flows the river of our 
civilization are the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin. All 
others are but tributaries, in some cases turbid and defiling. 
Yet all these three fountain-heads we are in danger of forget- 
ting. To all three the proper study of English will bring us 
back. 

There is first the Bible. In our schools the English Bible 
should be read far more than it is. I care not whether a man 
is evangelical or atheist; if he is to write the English language 
with distinction and beauty he must know the authorised ver- 
sion of the English Bible. 

Let us quote to you what the militant agnostic, Huxley, 
wrote in 1870 in support of the reading of the Bible in the 
schools: ‘‘And the great historical fact that, for three cen- 
turies this book has been woven into the life of all that is best 
and noblest in English history; that it has become the national 
epic of Britain, and is as familiar to noble and simple, from 
John o’Groats’ House to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso 
were to the Italians; that it is written in the noblest and purest 
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English, and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary 
form; and finally, that it forbids the veriest hind who never 
left his village to be ignorant of the existence of other coun- 
tries and other civilizations, and of a great past, stretching 
back to the furthest limits of the oldest nations of the world. 
By the study of what other books could children be so much 
humanized and made to feel that each figure in that vast his- 
torical procession fills, like themselves, but a momentary space 
in the interval between two eternities, and earns the blessings 
or the curses of all time, according to its efforts to do good 
and hate evil, even as they also are earning their payment for 
their work.’’ 

Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells are very far from being 
orthodox christians; yet both draw some of their finest threads 
from that wonderful loom. As an example of what one book 
of the Bible has meant to the world let me recommend to all 
teachers Mr. Prothero on ‘‘The Psalms in Human Life’’ (Thom- 
as Nelson & Sons). What teacher of history can explain the 
Puritan movement without knowing the Psalms. It was the 
Psalms and the Psalms alone which gave to the inarticulate 
Cromwell such voice as he had. They raise him at the dram- 
atic moments of his life to a dramatic level. Think of the battle 
of Dunbar, when the Scottish line broke just as the September 
sun rose over the North Sea and the listener heard him say: 
‘*Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered.’’ Consider 
the superb insolence of that quotation. He takes God’s great 
and mighty sun and uses it as a mere theatrical property, placed 
there to give him fit light for his victory. 

Our Anglo-Canadian civilization is a debtor not only to 
the Hebrew, but also to the Greek and to the Roman, and to 
the great classical authors whom they have bequeathed to us. 
But with us in Canada, and more especially in the West, the 
great classical tradition, alike in life and in the class-room, 
is wearing very thin. It must not be allowed to disappear. We 
Canadians must not become a race of Philistines, careless of the 
past, and concerned only with the material side of our future. 
Here too, I am fully persuaded that we can solve the problem 
by the use of that branch of English literature which consists of 
translations from the classics. In such a book as Mr. R. W. 
Livingstone’s delighful ‘‘Defence of Classical Education’’ 
(Maemillan & Co.) nearly all his arguments apply equally well 
to the study either of the original or of the translation. Almost 
all his numerous quotations from either Latin or Greek are 
given, not in the original, but in English; he himself admits 
the adequacy of Jowett’s English version of Thucydides and 
Plato, and the superiority of North’s or of Dryden’s Plutarch. 
For the reading of the poets in the original he makes a plea. 
That Mr. Livingstone gets more from the Greek of Homer than 
from Butcher and Lang’s translation; and more from Euripides 
than even from such a work of genius as Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s translation, is highly probable. But will the Canadian or 
American boy get more by turning, with the aid of a Kelly’s 
Key, a few chapters of the ‘‘Bellum Gallicum’’ or a few hun- 
dred lines of ‘‘The Aeneid’’ into his own rather imperfectly 
understood mother-tongue than he will had he put the same 
amount of time on Butcher and Lang, or on Murray? That 
is a very different question. 

No boy should leave his secondary school without having 
read, or at least having had read to him, the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles in a worthy translation. What in all literature, 
ancient or modern, is more fitted to inspire a boy than to read 
either in Jowett’s translation of Thucydides, or better still in 
Zimmern’s ‘‘Greek Commonwealth’? the great sentences in which 
Pericles declared for all time the Athenian ideal, and then to 
compare it with that ideal for which in the great struggle now 
ended our British and Canadian lads laid down their lives? 

‘¢Such were the men who lie here and such the city that 
inspired them. We survivors may pray to be spared their bitter 
hour, but must disdain to meet the foe with a spirit less trium- 
phant. Let us draw strength, not merely from twice-told argu- 





ments—how fair and noble a thing it is to show courage in 
battle—but from the busy spectacle of our great city’s life as 
we have it before us day by day, becoming her lovers as. we 
look on her, and remembering that all this greatness she owes 
to men with the fighter’s daring, the wise man’s understanding 
of his duty, and the good man’s self-discipline in its perform- 
ance—to men who disdained to deprive the city of their services, 
but sacrificed their lives as the best offerings on’ her behalf. 
So they gave their bodies to the commonwealth and received, 
each for his own memory, praise that will never die, and with 
it the grandest of all sepulchres, not that in which their mortal 
bones are laid, but a home in the minds of men, where their 
glory remains fresh to stir to speech or action as the occasion 
comes by. For the whole earth is the supulchre of famous men; 
and their story is not graven only on stone over their native 
earth, but lives on far away, without visible symbol woven into 
the stuff of other men’s lives. For you now it remains to rival 
what they have done and, knowing the secret of happiness to 
be freedom and the secret of freedom a brave heart, not idly 
to stand aside from the enemy’s onset.’’ 

Which gives the better grasp of the Hellenic ideal; to study 
in a translation the speech from which the above lines are 
an extract, or to have the ability to translate into Latin with 
not more than two bad mistakes, ‘‘On the next day he attacked 
the enemy ’s camp at day-break?’’ By all means let us encourage 
all who can be persuaded to read the great Greek and Latin 
authors in the original; but let us ensure that all boys and girls 
who go into a secondary school get, at least in translation, that 
knowledge of the Greek love of beauty, and the Roman love of 
law, even if to do so we have to sacrifice some of the items. 
now given to so-called Latin Composition. 

Our Canadian Literature too, should be read in the celass- 
room. It is yet but a branch of English Literature. I am no 
defender of the thesis that we must buy bad books simply be- , 
cause they are written by Canadians; nor do I hold a brief for’ 
the vagaries last year°of Canadian Authors’ Book Week. But 
after all, we have some literature written by Canadians which 
is worthy of study. Several anthologies contain the best of 
our poets; and the school library should not be without a 
sprinkling of Gilbert Parker and Ralph Connor; siill less with- 
out two or three copies of ‘‘The Clockmaker; being the Sayings 
and Doings of Sam Slick of Slickville,’’ in which the Nova 
Scotian Haliburton immortalized the Down East Yankee pedlar; 
and also made himself the founder of American dialect humor. 

In teaching English composition, we must avoid what Bacon 
speaks of as ‘‘the first distemper of learning; when men study 
works, not matter.’’ Similarly John Ruskin emphasizes ‘‘the 
one great fallacy of supposing that noble language is a com- 
municable trick of grammar and accent, instead of simply the 
right expression of right thought.’’ So Robert Louis Steven- 
son gives as his motto for the man who achieves style: ‘‘ Truth 
to the fact.’’ 

Make your pupils describe clearly and originally what they 
have seen, and known; or the fairy-lands which they have 
imagined, and which are often the most real of all to them; 
make them write—and do not worry too much about correct 
spelling,—that will come with reading. Teach your boys and 
girls to write; teach them to avoid the cliché and the common- 
place; teach them how to build up words into sentences, sen- 
tences into paragraphs, paragraphs into considered wholes; but 
until they have reached a grade well up in the secondary school, 
do not penalize literary creation in your over-anxiety about 
their spelling. To penalize a young boy or girl for mis-spelling 
in a ‘fcomposition’’ is to give them undue encouragement to 
restrict themselves to the words of whose spelling they are sure. 

Yet while I stress the need of teaching truth to the fact 
as the child sees the fact, I wish to call the special attention of 
teachers here to the experiments which are being carried on in 
England by teachers like Mr. Greening Lamborn and Mr. Tom- 
kinson, in the teaching of English composition, not in prose but 
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in verse; experiments which we are copying at Upper Canada 
College. 

By taking advantage of the natural instinct of children 
for rhythm we have succeeded in getting the boys in our own 
lowest form to write verse like this. They are boys of fourteen, 
rather backward than otherwise. By using this method we have 
awakened their dormant souls. 


Hide and Go Seek 
Spring and daisies come apace; 
Grasses hide my hiding place: 
Grasses run like a green sea 
Over the lawn up to me. 


Night 
Into the darkness and hush of night 
Slowly the landscape sinks from sight; 
And with it fades the light of day, 
And the ghosts of men that hidden stray. 


How it is done you will find in detail in Mr. Lamborn’s 
books, which I have already recommended to you. You will 
find that his methods are within the reach of any teacher 
with a little reading and a little imagination, and the children 
with whom he works are in no way more promising than our 
own. 

Is such a method pedagogically sound? Certainly it is, if 
we can trace the analogy in the race. In the childhood of every 
nation, whether in ancient Greece or modern England, it is 
poctry that blooms long ere prose begins. In teaching our chil- 
dren to speak, little songs and nursery rhymes are among our 
most attractive media. Most children have, if taken in time 
and before the self-conscious stage, a natural love of verse and 
‘rhythm which make the writing of passable verse easier to 
teach than that of passable prose. 

What is the object of such teaching? Not to make poets. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and ye hear the sound of 
it with your ears, but cannot discern whenée it cometh or whith- 
er it goeth; so is everyone that is born of the spirit.’’ When 
the spirit wills, our great Canadian poets will come to us; 
perhaps like Chatterton from an industrial school; perhaps like 
Keats from a drug store; perhaps from an Alberta farm, where 
the winds blow down from the mountains across the wide rivers 
and the great spaces. The humbler aim of the teacher is to use 
the reading of verse to give the pupil a vocabulary; to teach 
him to ransack his vocabulary for fitting rhymes and fitting 
cadences, to give him a knowledge of what is lawful and what 
is not lawful in the English tongue; to improve at first the 
abundance and later on the precision of his speech. Eventually 
as a by-product will come an increase in the pupil’s apprecia- 
tion of the technique of English verse;perhaps a favored few 
will be led on from class-room verse to where far beyond the 
class-room they desery, 

‘Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy-lands forlorn.’’ 


But if neither of these comes to pass, the making of verse in 
the class-room is at least a new and valuable method in the 
teaching of English. 

Above all things induce your boys and girls to read. Every 
primary and secondary school should have a school library; 
every large school should have class-room libraries as well. 


Work in the closest possible connection with the local library, ° 


if there is one. If your children get their work finished before 
the end of the period, allow them to read books from the school 
library, thus encouraging, not only literature but concentration. 
Books; and more books; and still more books! From what I 
have seen both in my own pupils and in my own children, 
T am sure that the books of which time has proved the value 
appeal to them just as much as the mere fluff which is so often 
given to children. Any ordinary girl of ten can appreciate 
the books of Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Ewing and Miss Louisa 


Aleott. Boys of ten to fourteen love ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ 
and Kipling most of all; and even Scott and Dickens and Du- 
mas, if given the divine liberty to skip some of the duiler 
passages. ‘ 

I pass to the spoken word, and I begin by stressing the im- 
portance of reading aloud both by teacher and by pupil. Every 
teacher should strive to have, if not a beautiful voice—few 
of us can hope for that—at least a clear voice, one which can 
give the vowels their due value, and the consonants their due 
clearness. Read to your classes noble words as they should be 
read, and you will give them far more than the mere drudge 
who gives at most a mechanical correctness in composition. 
In my own days at the Kingston Collegiate Institute, the only 
master whose teaching of English I remember was the French 
master, who was not supposed to teach English at all, but whe 
was given a class in English to look after because there was 
no one else to do it. Having fortunately not been instructed 
in the teaching of English after the manner of that day, he 
confined himself to reading to us bits of great literature rang- 
ing all the way from Shakespeare to Edgar Allan Poe. In so 
doing he unconsciously revived a mediaeval practice, now con- 
sciously inculeated as the latest method. 

Even more important is to to encourage the children to read 
aloud. They love to do so; their dramatic instinct finds satis- 
faction in it. 

I am not suggesting aty backwardness on your part in doing 
these things. Eighteen months ago I had the privilege of being 
present at the annual convention of school trustees in your sister 
province of Saskatchewan. There I was one of the judges in a 
public speaking competition open to the children of the province, 
due to the energy of my friend, J. F. Bryant, chairman of the 
convention. All the eight competitors spoke admirably, with 
such dramatic vigor and sincerity, that I was filled with hope. 
T am sure that in Alberta you are not behindhand, and that in 
much of what I say I am preaching to the converted. 

Nor in anything which I have said have I wished to imply 
that we in North America are behind our English brethren. 
In very many things we are far ahead of them, as is also the 
United States. In the Report on the Teaching of English in 
England, issued recently by the British Board of Education, and 
doubtless familiar to many of you, it is said that ‘‘Story- 
telling afternoons, during the Christmas holidays, organized by 
one public authority offer an example worthy of imitation.’’ 


- With us such story-telling afternoons are carried on, not only 


in the Christmas holidays, but throughout the year, in most of 
our large cities. 

If one wishes to read the most perfect speech in modern 
literature, we turn to Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. And 
remember: it, like his equally famous second inaugural, is based 
on his study of the Bible. 

Let me give a Canadian example of what early training in 
the Bible can do for a great man filled with a great emotion. 
On March 27, 1918, Sir Arthur Currie sat writing on a pad on 
his knee in a dug-out. That afternoon he had had an interview 
with Lord Byng, and he knew that our backs were to the wall. 
By the light of a candle he wrote a message to the Canadian 
Corps, of which this is part: 

‘*Tooking back with pride on the unbroken record of your 
glorious achievements, asking you to realize that today the 
fate of the British Empire hangs in the balance, I place my 
trust in the Canadian Corps, knowing that where Canadians 
are engaged there can be no giving way. Under the orders of 
your devoted officers in the coming battle, you will advance, 
or fall where you stand, facing the enemy. To those who fall 
I say, ‘You will not die but step into immortality. Your mothers 
will not lament your fate, but will be proud to have borne such 
sons. Your names will be revered forever by your grateful 
country, and God will take you unto Himself.’ Canadians, in 
this fateful hour I command you and I trust you to fight as 
you have ever fought, with all your strength, with all your 
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determination, and with all your’ tranquil courage. On many 
a hard-fought field of battle you have overcome this enemy, 
and with God’s help you shall achieve victory once more.’’ 

Has it not the ring of great prose? 

But while admitting and glorying in these men, and in many 
others, I also wish to emphasize that we in Canada have special 
dangers to fight. Our English tongue is fine and flexible, one 
of the world’s great languages. To use it clearly and flexibly 
is essential if we are to think clearly and flexibly. Muddled 
language usually means muddled thought. It is muddled think- 
ing showing itself in muddled language which puts thousands 
of people at the merey of such phrases as ‘‘self-determination’’ 
or ‘‘making the world safe for democracy.’’ You know the 
proverb that it is a bad workman who finds fault with his tools; 
but the truth is that bad workmen have bad tools, and that a 
bad workman even if given a fine tool will reduce it to his 
own level. 

Our large foreign emigration makes it especially necessary 
that we should guard both the spoken and the written word. 
Many of our foreign emigrants love their own languages and 
ean speak them clearly and flexibly. The Scandinavians or 
the French have a higher standard of spoken speech than the 
Inglishman. But when they come to learn English their voca- 
bulary is small, their pronunciation is imperfect, and they are 
in danger of’ dragging us down. Think of the paucity of the 
vocabulary of the foreigner or even of his children in our large 
towns. ‘‘Yes’’ becomes ‘‘yep,’’ ‘our splendid ‘‘th’’ sounds 
almost disappear, ‘‘fix’’ is used as a synonym for half a dozen 
better verbs. So-called business English comes in to make 
things worse: ‘‘ ‘re’ your ietter,’’ ‘‘I might say that,’’ ‘‘30th 
prox.,’’ ‘‘1st ult.;’’ all perhaps necessary in their way as a 
form of business shorthand, but all to be kept very ¢arefully 
in their place. The vulgarian is a greater danger to us than 
even the high-brow. We must teach the foreigner to love his 
language as his land, and to regard slovenly or tongue-tied 
speech as almost a moral offence. 

I have already said, perhaps paradoxically, that too much 
importance can be attached to spelling. Remember always 
that much bad spelling is due to bad speaking, and that better 
speech on the part of both teacher and pupil would do away 
with fruitless correction of errors in composition. 

' There is a great danger in Canada lest the spoken and the 
written word drop apart, with deadening results to both. Al- 
ways remember that when English was at its highest, when 
Shakespeare and Milton wrote, they used only the tongue of 
ordinary conversation in slightly heightened form. The splen- 
did simple eloquence in which Bunyan describes the death of 
Mr. Valiant-for-Truth is almost the language of his ordinary 
conversation. ‘‘After this, it was noised abroad, that Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth was taken with a summons by the same post 
as the other; and had this for a token that the summons was 
true, that his Pitcher was broken at the fountain. When he 
understood it, he called for his friends, and told them of it. 
Then, said he, I am going to my Father’s, and tho’ with great 
difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all 
the trouble T have been at to arrive where I am. My sword I 
give to him that shall succeed me in my Pilgrimage, and my 
courage and skill to him that ean get it. My marks and scars 
I carry with me, to be a witness for me, that I have fought 
his battles, who now will be my Rewarder. When the day that 
he must go hence was come, many accompany’d him to the 
River-side, into which as he went, he said, Death, where is thy 
sting? And as he went down deeper, he said, Grave, where is 
thy victory? So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side.’? In Hakluyt’s ‘‘ Voyages of the 
English Nation,’’ we get not only the fine eloquence of a 
scholar like Sir Walter Raleigh, but also the language of simple 
men such as John Davis and Richard Clarke of Weymouth and 
Job Hortop: but these simple sailors write the same clear strain 
that we hear in Shakespeare and in the authorized version. If 





we wish to create a Canadian literature we must above all 
things guard our Canadian speech. 

Insist on memorization. As head-master of a school I have 
little time for reading, rather less than the average train dis- 
patcher. I thank the more my father and my wise and faithful 
teachers, that I have a memory stored with some great bits of 
literature; that I have three pieces of Swinburne which carry 
me through a dull sermon; and that as I walk my lonely road 
I can think over such passages as Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book 
I, 571-602. Remember that in such a passage the music has a 
value quite beyond the exact meaning of the words. I can 
make a shot at the location of Damasco, and Morocco and Trebi- 
zond; but I am in the vague about the whereabouts of Aspro- 
mont and Montalban. But what does that matter? For me 
they stand for romance and beauty, and war songs and the 
splintering clash of spear on shield. The old lady who said 
that she got so much religious joy out of that blessed word 
Mesopotamia had a real sense of literary values, little though 
she knew it. It was the literary instinct which made the 
small girl tell her teacher, ‘‘when I have a baby girl I shall 
call her Influenza or Chlorodyne, and not Minnie or Ethel.’’ 

To teach English in our schools is indeed a highly dangerous 
practice, bordering alternately on the ridiculous and on the 
tragic. Many teachers feel this acutely. In the report on The 
Teaching of English in England of which I have spoken (London: 
the Stationery Office: 1/6) one of the ablest and most original 
head-masters who gave evidence before it was R. F. Cholmeley, 
head-master of Owens School, Islington, a secondary school in 
the north of London drawing its boys from a slightly higher 
social class (from the English point of view) than those of the 
East Oxford School, but still certainly not in social and educa- 
tional advantages above the boys of Calgary or Edmonton.. Mr. 
Cholmeley asked: ‘‘ With a really adequate school library, and 
a library in every form-room of books which the form was . 
encouraged to think worth reading, including poetry; with 
opportunities every week for discussion of what they found 
amusing, and for self-expression through magazines authorized 
and unauthorized; with debating societies and plays, in fact 
with anything they liked in the matter of English literature, 
would not the boys have all the opportunity required?’’ There 
is a terrible danger lest the schoolmaster devitalize literature. 
My own experience during five years as Professor of Colonial 
History at Queen’s University was that the essays of my 
students were almost invariably long and thorough; but quite 
invariably dull. Only once in the whole five years, during which 
I received at least two hundred essays a year, was I rewarded 
by an epigram. The undergraduate had been taught at school 
to write with a thin pointless lucidity, the dullness of which 
was inexpressible. I have seen a dull teacher go over a boy’s 
essay, and strike out of it everything that was vivid, racy, 
and direct. I regret to say that he is still pursuing his deadly 
work, though happily not at Upper Canada College. I 
sympathize with a friend of mine, who thanks God that Dickens 
never went to Balliol. One sometimes wonders why so muny 
professors of English literature are doomed by their Maker or 
by themselves to sterility. Of both American and Canadian 
education, the high-brow is the bane. One sympathizes with 
Baden-Powell in his warnings to his boy scouts ‘‘to beware of 
wine, women and high-brows.’’ To all this my only reply is 
that the remedy for a dull teacher is not no teacher but a 
better teacher. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch was a ‘celebrated 
novelist before he became the splendid and inspiring professor 
of English Literature at Cambridge. Sir Henry Newbolt had 
written ‘‘ Admirals All,’’? and a dozen other works in prose and 
poetry before he became a lecturer at London University. 
James de Mille, one of the best of our Canadian novelists, was 
also Professor of English Literature at Dalhousie University. 
Let me appeal to my fellow teachers to be a little forgetful 
of routine, and to lead their pupils a little more into the great 
adventure of education. This is a great country, and we must 
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be among its makers. ‘‘Consider,’’ as John Milton said, ‘‘what 
nation it is whereof ye are—a‘’ nation not slow and dull, but 
of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to invent, sub- 
tile and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point the highest, that human capacity can soar to.’’? ‘‘What 
wants there,’’? he goes on to say, ‘‘What wants there to such 
a towardly and pregnant soul, but wise and faithful laborers, 
to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and 
of worthies?’’ 

Teachers of Alberta! Above all things keep up your own 
rcading; make your Board support a school library. If you be- 
long to a large school, with a Common Room, see that at least 


one political and literary magazine is taken; The New Republic, 
The New Statesman, The Canadian Forum, The Canadian. 
Magazine. If you are in a small school, subscribe to one your- 
selves, even out of your poverty. Read; and in reading rejoice; 
and in rejoicing you will keep high your hearts. Only if we 
keep in our profession the sense of high adventure should we 
be in it at all; only if at times there falls on us a light from 
far horizons can we keep heart; but if we keep that sense of 
adventure, if we follow that gleam we have a reward given 
only to those who ride upon God’s great quest; for we may 
die, and die broken; but over our weak endeavors and our 
broken aspirations the teachers who come after us will go shout- 
ing on to victory. 
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L assure you, Madam, that the Alberta Educational Associa- 
tion has done me a very great honor in asking me to talk with 
you this afternoon. I consider that it is a compliment for many 
reasons. In the first place, you have chosen one whose period of 
residence in the West has been brief, and whose contribution to 
Education in Westrn Canada has been so small, that he has 
hardly any right to claim the attention of Western teachers. 
Secondly, you have placed my address at an hour in the after- 
noon when psychologists find mental energy to be rising, after 
the drop at lunch hour, so that I am assured of an audience 
which has passed beyond the sleepy stage. 

I have to explain my reasons for selecting as my topic, 
* “*Psychology, the New Master of Method.’’ The term ‘‘ Master 
of Method,’’ is one familiar to all who have been trained in 
Seottish or English training colleges. Its incumbent has several 
duties, one of which is to give to the student body the method- 
ology of teaching and administration. You will see that the 
appointment is one which we have in our Canadian Normal 
Schools, though with us there are usually several ‘‘ Masters of 
Method’’ and the tasks of academic review and professional 
instruction are combined. The ‘‘Master of Method’’ is the 
individual to whom educationists look for the continuation of 
what has been found valuable in teaching methods, and for re 
form where such is needed. 

I might have used any other nomenclature, but have pre- 
ferred this, partly because it is a descriptive title, partly be- 
cause it emphasizes the chief point of contact between phy- 
chology and the class room: in the matter of method. In dis- 
cussing Psychology as the Master of Method, I mean to out- 
line to you some of the developments of modern upplied psycho- 
logy; to suggest on what points it may offer you guidance in 
the problems of the school room, and to indicate to you some 
ways in which you may co-operate with cach other in making 
education more and more scientific. 

[ think that there is no one here today who would deny 
that the possibility of a science of education depends on the 
possibility of a science of psychology. Thorndike points out 
the dependence of education on psychology as follows: 

‘‘What we think, what we do about education is certainly 
influenced by our opinions about such matters as individual 
differences, inborn traits, heredity, sex differences; the special- 
ization of mental abilities, their interrelation; the relation be- 
tween them and physical endowments; normal mental growth, 
periodicities, the method of action and relative importance of 
various environmental influences. For instance, schemes for 
individual instruction and for different rates of promotion are 
undertaken because of beliefs concerning the prevalence and 
amount of difference in mental capacity: the conduct of at 
least two classes out of every three is determined in great 


measure by the teacher’s faith that mental abilities are so 
little specialized that improvement in any one of them will help 
all the rest. Manual training is introduced on the strength 
of somebody’s confidence that skill in movements is intimately 
connected with efficiency in thinking. The practical action 
with regard to co-education -has been accompanied by certain 
opinions with regard to sex differences, and sex similarities. 
The public school rests on a total disregard of heredity, mental 
differences between the classes and the masses: curricula are 
planned with some speculation as to the nature of mental devel- 
opment.’’ 

Is psychology a science? This is our first question, There 
are two possible meanings of the term science. As applied to 
physics and chemistry the term connotes three things: 

1. The total conditions producing any result can be ascer- 
tained. 

2. The repetition of similar conditions will produce similar 
results. 

3. Exact quantitative relationships can be established be- 
tween antecedent conditions and consequent results. 

Psychology is not a science in this sense, nor is biology, nor 
is medicine, but there is another use of the term ‘‘science.’’ It 
may be used to connote the results of careful observation and 
experiments in contradistinction from those gathered in a hap- 
hazard manner. The biological sciences including medicine and 
psychology are sciences in this sense; and scientific education 
is a system of principles based on careful study, and reached as 
a result of exact experimentation. 

Let me point out certain facts in connection with the science 
of psychology: j 

1. The study of mental life has been pursued for ages with- 
out any thought of direct application to the problems of life. 
Scientific psychology, with its experimental method, is usually 
considered to date from Fechner, who worked less than a 
eentury ago. Although there was controversy as early as 1675 
as to the possibility of measuring mental states, yet we must 
recognize that until 1860 there was little attempt at psychical 
measurement or the application of quantitative methods. Since 
1890 there has been an increasing use of experimental procedure 
and the last ten years have seen a very wonderful development 
in the quantitative study of mental abilities and mental devel- 
opments. 

2. The standpoint of the older psychology was adult and 
general: it dealt with the normal adult mind. In three ways 
change had to come before psychological principles could be 
applied to education: 

(¢) The standpoint must be individual. We must know what 
individuals are in order to change them. We must know men 
as well as man; the child as well as children. 
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(b) The object of study must be the child. The movement 
for child study in the early years of this century was in part 
psychology, and in part sociology; but it served to extend and 
widen interest in childhood in a way Pestalozzi could hardly 
have hoped for. i 

3. The concept of heredity as a cause had to be brought into 
the realm of mental life. This, of course, is a biological concept 
and until biology had established physical heredity it was nat- 
ural that the idea of mental inheritance should be looked at 
askance. We have witnessed the universal recognition of these 
three principles in our own day. 


Now that psychology had become a science, each phase of 
human endeavor sought to discover the implications of laws 
of mental life for its own particular field. Education was the 
pioneer, due, doubtless, to the efforts of Pestalozzi and Herbart. 
Both claimed to ‘‘psychologize’’ education; but both lived in 
the lean days of the science, and the connotation of the term 
‘¢Educational Psychology’’ has almost entirely changed since 
their time. It may be of interest to you to know that there is 
no professional group which requires as broad a knowledge of 
psychology as those who are teachers. The legal world re- 
quires a knowledge of the psychical factors underlying moti- 
vation of crime, responsibility, and evidence. It ignores prac- 
tically the whole field of learning. Industrial psychology deals 
with individual differences, but it is more largely concerned 
with intellectual factors than emotional. Industry leaves the 
development of character to the rest of society. It wants to 
know chiefly how to select and how to utilize intellectual and 
motor capacity. The medical world deals with abnormalities: 
illusions, hallucinations, delusions, amnesias, dissociation, neu- 
rosis. But ‘‘they that are whole need not a physician,’’ but a 
teacher. And the wise treatment of the well is more difficult 
to discover than the treatment of one who is ‘suffering from a 
local disturbance, physical or mental. 

One further fact must be pointed out: The need for a 
scientific method based on a true knowledge of the facts has 
become more and more imperative as education has become uni- 
versal: the fact that all must be taught regardless of ability, 
serves to make our problem vastly different from that of even 
a half-century ago. The ideal is the same as that of Pestalozzi; 
viz., ‘*To discover the laws of development and to assist nature 
in securing a natural, symmetrical and harmonious develop- 
ment;’’ but the fact that we are no longer dealing with a 
selected group, or training for a few specific tacks, has pro- 
foundly modified the problem of education in every single 
aspect., 

Yet another illustration may be given to show in what 
way education is tending to become scientific. In medicine there 
are general rules governing diagnosis and treatment, but the 
great body of facts of medical science is concerned with the 
etiology, sympomatology and treatment of specific diseases. 
Even so, in education, there are certain general principles, cer- 
tain facts true of all mental life. Thus we describe the memory 
process in terms of three facts—conservation, reinstatement, and 
recognition. We generalize even further, and point out the 
characteristics of a good memory; and that the degree of mem- 
ory capacity is probably inherited. We may go another step 
and point out that 10-12 years is the best time for memoriza- 
tion of those facts which it is desired to retain permanently, 
while adult life is by far the best for immediate memory. But 
the great group of practical facts is yet to come. We find, for 
example, that the capacity of a boy to memorize prose may be 
far in excess of his ability to remember faces; that from a 
knowledge of a pupil’s ability to remember digits we can have 
no guarantee as to his capacity to remember sounds. 

Courtis found that pupils might possess high ability in addi- 
tion, but poor ability in subtraction. It is these practical facts 
regarding each pupil that the teacher needs to know. It is to 
give the method by which these capacities may be discovered 





that psychology comes to the teacher’s aid, and in that far 
should enable her to decide on her method. 

There are three great problems in psychology of fundamental 
importance to the teacher, and on which the teacher needs 


quantitative data: 


1. The problem of innate inheritance, of intellectual and 
emotional factors. 

2. The best use of innate intellectual abilities—the facts of 
the learning process. 

3. The correct use of the innate emotional and impulsive 
nature in the formation of character. 

Undoubtedly, the first questions to be asked as regards in- 
nate inheritance are these: (1) What are the factors pro- 
ducing them?—-Are they caused by race, family or sex? (2) 
How extensive are these differences?7—How may we measure 
them, and what units shall be employed in differentiation be- 
tween them? (3) What is the effect of environment on these 
differences?—Can it smooth them out, or does it accentuate 
them? Is the school so constructed that it can pay any atten- 
tion to these differences? (4) Are these differences special 
or general?—Is the mental defective equally different from the 
normal in all respects, or only in some? Does this difference 
amount to a difference in kind; i.e., has he a different mind, 
or one differing in degree? Is the genius a different type? 
Obviously, all these questions are of most immediate practical 
importance to the teacher; obviously such data must govern her 
treatment of every problem with every child. 

When we turn to the learning process a new series of ques- 
tions arises. We may note a few in passing: 

1. What is the optimal distribution of time in learning? 
Is it equally as effective to spend two hours in continued effort 
as it is to divide the time into shorter periods, distributed over 
several days, or even over several periods of the same day? 

2. Which is the more effective method of studying a selec- 
tion of prose: to study it as a whole, or to divide it into see- 
tions and study each section perfectly? 

3. What is the optimal length of class period? 

4. What exactly do we mean by any subject, or by ability 
in a subject in psychological terms? What is ‘‘ ability to read’’? 
To sing? What are the steps required of a pupil in dealing 
with a process, say of subtracting 38 from 91. Are all these 
connection bonds of equal difficulty? Can all be taken without 
previous special preparation? Which steps, which connection 
bonds, will require most drill? 

_5. There are several methods by which any desired end 
may be attained. Thus, to take our original example, the sub- 
traction of 38 from 91: the pupil may be taught to borrow 
from the tens’ digit in the minuend, or to add to the tens’ 
digit in the*subtrahend, or to break up into groups of tens and 
digits. Or again, a pupil may be taught to read by the ‘‘look- 
and-say’’ method, or by one of the synthetic methods—the al- 
phabetic or the phonic. A pupil may learn to write by focusing 
attention on form, giving marginal attention to movements; or 
the teacher may adopt the more modern method. Now the deci- 
sion as to the value of these optional methods cannot rest on 
preference, for we prefer the thing with which we are familiar 
in virtue of mental habit. The applied psychologist must ex- 
pect to give an opinion based on adequate experimentation. In 
formulating this opinion, he must consider such questions as 
these: Which is in keeping with the nature of physiological 
development? Which involves the fewer bonds? Which makes 
most use of the child’s previous knowledge? Which provokes 
least interference from other bonds? 

6. How are degrees of ability to be measured? Or degrees 
of progress? How well should a pupil write in Grade IV? How 
hard words should he spel] in Grade V? Or again, what do 
we test in schools, anyway? Is it performance, or ability; or 
is it judgment, or shrewdness? A test in Grade XI Geometry 
may be a measure of inborn talent for Geometry, or of acquired 
power in Geometry, or of mathematical erudition, or of memory, 
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or of the ability of the student to guess what the instructor is 
likely to ask. It is not a matter of little importance that we 
should know what we have tested? We should know whether 
a pupil is doing his best: we want his ‘‘accomplishment quo- 
tient.’? With the possibility of options, we should know whether 
it is advisable for him to elect mathematics or literature. 

7. Why is it that it is five times as frequent for children to 
be retarded a year, to drop behind a grade, as it is for them 
to gain a grade? Even if allowance be made for other factors, 
there is evidently a lot of good material being lost; a lot of 
pupils are wasting time and energy—because of a lack of exact 
knowledge as to their capacity. 

8. How universal are our marks? Does ‘‘50’’ have any real 
meaning when applied to the marks of different teachers? 

9. What motivations may be used to advantage? As Thorn- 
dike says, ‘‘We have resorted to everything from physical pain 
to sentimental fondling; from sheer cajolery to philosophical 
argument; from appeals to assumed primitive traits to interest 
in moving pictures.’’ Psychologists do not prescribe any pana- 
cea. They insist that a knowledge of psychological principles 
will enable a teacher to decide what to do with the individual, 
and that the individual reaction must always be considered. 

As regards character formation, I am free to confess that 
we have hardly begun to apply quantitative methods. It may 
be that our critics are right, and that we shall never be able 
to estimate the more subtle products of education. This may 
be so; but it is no concept with which to approach our problems. 
It is impossible to form a statement of the end of education 
which ignores character formation; it is also inconceivable that 


we are satisfied with our knowledge of the method of character 
formation, or with our standards of evaluation. Meanwhile 
there is much for the teacher to do. She should realize that 
character is not a mysterious product but that its history can 
be written in terms of the innate impulses, emotions, and de- 
sires, interacting with an environment. Let us rid ourselves 
of a false concept of ‘‘conscience;’’ it has a history, and the 
teacher writes many a chapter therein. Once conceive character 
as a product of known causes and we may be ready to attempt 
its evaluation. 

Such is the message I bring to you. Perhaps it is not as 
much a message as a challenge, and a call to service. Teachers 
cannot live to themselves, nor die to themselves. Mark Twain 
is responsible for the statement that ‘‘a man bound up in him- 
self makes a pretty small bundle.’’ With the great majority 
of you, I believe, there is an awareness of need. I have indicated 
a few of the directions in which you may look for assistance 
from psychology. But I hope that you have discovered the 
burden of the whole address. It is this: We are on the flood 
tide of educational research; of educational reform; we are 
just at the beginning of the task. You need not expect psychol- 
ogists to solve all these problems; unless you assist they will 
solve but few. I ask you to fit yourselves to take a part in 
making Alberta a centre of educational research. Whether it 
becomes such or not, does not depend on a few Normal School 
or University professors, but on the hearty co-operation of all 
the teachers of the Province in a common task, where interest 
is shared by all, responsibility borne by all, and rewards enjoyed 
by all. 
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Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Your president’s introductory remarks are encouraging. 
Presidents are supposed to have unusual powers of discrimina- 
tion, but my addresses are supposed to be in proportion to my 
own length, so they are not short. Let me express my deep 
' appreciation of the kindness of your committee in inviting me 
to this privilege of addressing this great gathering. The edu- 
eationists of Alberta are leading the Dominion in more than one 
direction and there is no body of legislators within this Domin- 
ion that holds the influence the teachers do. Legislators do not 
form the character of the country, but truly those that teach 
the young. The connection and sympathy between this profes- 
sion and our profession is such that a great many ministers 
have found their way to the ministry through the teaching pro- 
fession, and today a great many out of the ministers are finding 
their way into the teaching profession through the ministry. 
My friend, Dr. Robertson, holds that before many years have 
passed, or generations, the whole work of the church will come 
to be associated with the school, and religion will be part of 
the work: the two will be one. We will leave that for the 
future to determine. 

This land is our land. I have taken this little poem, by one 
who made Canada his adopted land: 


There is no land like our land! 
The sea calls to the sea. 

The Mother that hath borne us 
Hath a daughter fair as she. 


O some may love the kopje, 
And some the blue gum-tree, 
But this land is our Iand, 
And Canada for me. 


There is no land like our land! 

God keep it ever so, 

And heart-throbs shall be drumbeats 
When we meet our country’s foe. 


O, some may love the south land, 
And some may crave the sea, 
But this land is our land, 

And Canada for me. 


I think that the sentiment that I have ventured to borrow 
is one that will appeal to you. It is easy to grow eloquent 
over Canada’s beauty and resources. But there is a patriotism 
that is true and noble, and there is a patriotism (or something 
that stands for it) that is ignoble and unworthy of cultivation. 
Let me say that this land is our land. We have the noble tradi- 
tions that are associated with the British and the French, and 
those that were in Canada before the British, Cartier, Champlain, 
and others. The traditions and ideals that have come down to 
us from both the British and French are precious, and shall be 
guarded and fostered. I think we must recognize this and then 
we will more fully appreciate the responsibility that is upon us 
to carry forward the great work. 

I think any one who has lived in this last half-century must 
recognize what God has been doing for Canada. There came in 
1867 the Confederation and we had a formal union of provinces, 
which stretched out its arms until the Dominion was formed. 
Then it had breathed into it the spirit of national life to make 
it live and give it consciousness. There came in 1885 the North- 
West Rebellion and there came to the provinces that had been 
united in the Confederation a consciousness that the Dominion 
must be one. There could not be two parts divided, and through 
the unhappy days of that rebellion there was born in this land 
a Dominion consciousness. Then there came the announcement 
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that the British Empire was at war with South Africa, and our, 


Canadian boys, your brothers and fathers, went overseas to 
South Africa; and through the South African war was born 
the Empire consciousness. We came to the realization that we 
were a part of the Empire and that the Empire’s interests were 
ours. The Dominion consciousness came through the North- 
West Rebellion, the Empire consciousness. through the South 
African War. 

Another fifteen years and the world was thrown into the 
fearful war of recent years, and there gathered the best body 
of armed troops that ever crossed the Atlantic and went over 
to join Great Britain in the struggle in the war arena, in the 
struggle for world interests; and there was born in Canada the 
world consciousness. I do not know the exact moment that the 
German power was defeated, but it was somewhere when they 
began to stand. Simply to stand. It is only by progress that 
we sustain life. 

This is our land in its noble traditions, in its exhaustless re- 
sources and boundless areas. It is easy to grow eloquent over 
the possessions that are ours. Of course, I do not want to give 
you statistics. In our fields and our forests, and in our fisheries 
and minerals, this land stands in the forefront with the foremost 
nations of the world. We need not make comparisons, but there 
is no question that among the nations none have more riches. 
Here we have a land equal in area to thirty-five United King- 
doms, and eighteen times the area of the German Empire before 
the war; eighteen times the size of France, with its population 
of forty millions; eighteen times the size of Italy with its thirty- 
five millions; three times the size of India, with its three hun- 
dred millions. Why is it that God has kept this land almost 
unknown until this crisis of the world’s history, when the 
nations of the world are beginning restlessly to move and seek 
an outlet. Canada’s area is much larger than the Republic to 
the south of it, which seems to regard Canada as a narrow 
strip of land lying to the north, to save them from the north 
winds. Why is it that God has kept this great land compara- 
tively unpeopled until the present time? 

If we still cherish the narrow spirit of our boyhood and 
talk’ about ‘‘Canada for the Canadians’’ then we are unworthy 
of the traditions of our nation. We have large possessions, and 
in the spirit of the larger consciousness of which I spoke, we 
should regard the boundless areas and resources held by us for 
the interests of the whole world. I challenge the Dominion 
Government to awaken to a more liberal policy of immigration 
than they have ever permitted in this land. I am not afraid 
of the results. I have confidence in the transforming power 
of a new land, and particularly this wide prairie land, and in 
the transforming force of the education that you as teachers, 
and we as preachers of the Gospel, shall give to the people who 
come to this land. They must be willing to work and obey the 
first law that God wrote down in the statute books of the 
world. Teach the children that God made the garden and then 
made a man to till it and keep it. That was the first law on 
earth, the first law of existence, the law of work. Millionaires 
and paupers must contribute something to this world in which 
they dwell, and the man who fails to do it has failed in obe- 


dience to the first law that God ever gave to mankind. 

There is our land, in its noble traditions and its boundless 
areas and resources, ours as a trust, as a responsibility, to hold 
and to use and to develop, and in closing, let me point out that 
to you and me especially it has been given to create this spirit. 

You will remember the vision of the young man going out 
to rebuild the foundations of the walls around Jerusalem. The 
old city was in ruins, the walls had been burned down and the 
towers that had been their foundations were levelled with the 
earth, and to the angel he said, ‘‘I go to rebuild the City.’’ His 
idea being that the city should be just as long and just as broad 
as before, a reproduction of the old city. God never does that. 
God has always progressed. God always has new resources. 
‘*Build ye more stately mansions, O my soul.’’ 

It is not a reproduction of the old you want. Your Jerusa- 
lem must be a city unwalled. There should be no legislation 
on our statute books to warn these people to keep out. Un- 
walled, but not unprotected, ‘‘for I, the great Jehovah shall 
build this wall of fire.’’ What is the safety of a nation? God in 
the midst of her, and wise legislators carrying out the will of 
the people: not excluding, but transforming. That is my hope 
for the country. That is the work you are doing when you take 
that foreign child and impress on him that this is a great land 
and he must live up to its greatness. Oh, that our legislators 
could see it! 

It is much the same as prohibition. Now, do not go away 
and say that Dr. Johnson spoke against prohibition. I am in 
favor of prohibition as a method of education and as a means 
to an ideal end, but it can never be regarded as itself an ideal. 
The secret of greatness is strength, the law of righteousness 
within is the secret of strength throughout this country, this 
Canada of ours, with God in our midst, educating the people 
that come to us from foreign lands in the spirit of righteousness 
and truth, through our schools, through our gospels, transform; 
ing and moulding them. As a city unwalled your Jerusalem 
must be for the multitudes that are to be in it. ‘‘I, Jehovah, 
shall be in it, a wall of fire, and for her glory.’’ That is my 
vision for this land of ours. 

If there is anything on earth that I envy it is you young 
people who are standing on the threshold of the greatest oppor- 
tunity that life has ever given. I need not talk to you about 
your responsibilities. You are training the coming legislators 
and preachers, the coming fathers and mothers of our land. 
O teachers, teachers, to you as to myself, and to you most, be- 
cause the boys and girls of the coming age are in your hands, 
you need God. It is a great work, and I always say to parents 
that if they ever needed God it is when the training of a little 
child is in their hands, and I say to you, you need God. An old 
teacher who had a great deal to do with my life, said to me: 
‘*T have been a teacher for over forty years and I never went 
to school but I went from my knees, and I went from the school 
to the same place.’’ j 

We need God to shape the men and women that are to make 
Canada the land of freedom and righteousness and truth, the 
land that shall be the home of all the people of the world, and 
the glory of Him Who is in our midst. 
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IT am proud to say that I was born in Halifax, that good, 
gray, misty Eastern city, the warden of the honor of the North; 
and I was born on the night after my father got back from his 
trip from Ocean to Ocean, as Secretary of the first survey which 
was driven through the Rocky Mountains for the future Cana- 
dian Paecifie Railway; and therefore my earliest recollections 





are of the two great extremes of this great country of ours, 
because as a very small boy I used to go down to the old 
lumber-yard wharf and sit on the edge of it dangling my legs 
over, and fish and watch the big ships go out and in and past 
the horizon. I never caught any fish, but I am glad that among 
my first recollections are the sea, and the tall ships, and the 
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gray horizon beyond; and then when I went back home my 
recollections are my father’s stories of the Rocky Mountains 
and the great city that was to rise beyond them on the Pacific 
—as it has since risen—and of the wonderful fertility of the 
plains of which he, one of the first and clearest prophets to 
Eastern Canada, was for a time doubtful. And so I have from 
the first, I am glad to say, been interested in the Empire, in the 
great Commonwealth of Nations, and in Empire builders; be- 
cause you know a platitude is only a great truth which has 
worn dim in the daily traffic—the atmosphere is none the less 
essential to us because we take it for granted—and the British 
Empire, the British Commonwealth of Nations, is none the less 
the greatest and most remarkable feat of mankind in the 
modern political world because we are part of it, and so must 
grumble a little as it creaks along. 

Just think of it for a minute. A little group of islands in 
the North Sea, so small that you could drop them down in the 
great Province of Alberta and still have plenty left over on 
every side, yet—yet—what has come from these islands? The 
greatest feat of colonization, I used to tell my students at 
Queen’s when I was Professor of Colonial History there, which 
was witnessed in the nineteenth century, was the way in which 
the United States flung civilization in sixty years from the 
Alleghanies to the Pacific, and the stability of the institutions 
which enabled the great Republic to accomplish such a feat— 
the stability of the institutions which make her history so 
different from that of the Spanish Republican South America— 
was a stability got by her from her British Mother across the 
seas. To this day, in every State Court as well as in the Federal 
Courts, the basis of their legal system is the common law of 
Great Britain. That is one thing those little islands have done 
—and no small thing—to have been the mother of the United 
States. 

And in our own Canada, in Australia almost equally great, 
in New Zealand, in South Africa, it is British law and British 
political institutions which give us our stability. We are part 
of the great Anglo-Celtic civilization, and here I am going to 
break off for a moment just to launch on you one of my own 
little prejudices. : 

We do not belong to the Anglo-Saxon civilization. We belong 
to the Anglo-Celtic. I am a Grant and therefore Highland by 
descent, and all that my ancestors ever did to the Saxons was 
to plunder their cattle! In our civilization there is the great 
background of law that we got from the Roman Empire, en- 
riched by the great spiritual impulse which the Breton and the 
Gaul have given, and therefore we are Anglo-Celtic and not 
Anglo-Saxon. Why, at this day who guides the destinies of the 
Central part of the Empire? Who was the pilot who weathered 
the storm? _Who was the Prime Minister of Great Britain, who 
was at the head practically of the British Empire during the 
greatest crisis of its history? As typical an ancient Briton as 
you could imagine—Mr. Lloyd George, a Welshman. There 
hasn’t been a more typical ancient Briton since Hengist and 
Horsa. He’s got all the typical virtues and impetuosity and 
typical vices of the Celt, and it is an Anglo-Celtie civilization 
of which he is head, and not an Anglo-Saxon. 

Now, to go on with my theme. I have spoken for a moment 
of the British ideals in the United States, and in the self- 
governing dominions. What about the—as yet—dependencies? 
In Africa, Great Britain is responsible for almost four million 
square miles of fertile territory, an area larger than Canada. 
In India she is responsible for the destinies of three hundred 
and fifty million people—more people, that is to say, than are in 
all North and South America—more human souls than exist 
between Baffin Land and Terra del Fuego. All these subject to 
the caprice of the inhabitants of those little islands; and some 
day—some day—I do not know whether it will be next year or 
in my reincarnation a thousand years hence—I am going to 
write the history of how that great commonwealth of nations 








and dependenties came into being; and my text (for I am much 
too good a Seot by descent, Canadian as I am by birth, not to 
have a text), my text shall be this, ‘‘From trader to trusteeship | 
to partnership.’’ There is the history of the British Empire in 
three words—trader, trustee, partner. The British Empire be- 
gan in that great primal need, the need for trade, and because 
trade is one of the most wonderful, and indeed romantic, things 
in this world, my history shall be full of the glint of gold and 
jewels, and the smell of myrrh and spikenard and frankincense 
—of stately Spanish galleons dashing through the Tropic seas 
with cargoes of diamonds, emeralds, amethysts and topaz, of 
cinnamon and golden moidores . It shall be full of men’s hero- 
ism, and shall tell of men who for trade’s sake, for the romance 
of trade, loved not their lives unto the death. Where could you 
find better examples of real Empire builders than the traders of 
our own country? Men like Alexander Mackenzie, braving a 
thousand perils to get to the Pacific for purposes of trade, and 
David Thompson, and Fraser, and later on the men who built 
our railroads. I knew some of them—quite simple men, who 
wore quite ordinary clothes; simple men who did not always 
disdain either strong drink or strong language—and yet—and 
yet—compared with what some of these men did, not all for 
gain, Agamemnon’s was a little daring, and the voyages of 
Ulysses but voyages in a teacup. 

But also, because trading is not only one of the great 
romances of the world but also one of the most horrible and 
sordid things in this world, my history shall be full of the sordid 
and horrible side of trading. It shall tell of the slave trade, of 
slaves whom men threw overboard in the mid-Pacific, and of 
villages despoiled, of queens torn from their mates, and of the 
godly British and colonial traders who made their gain of it. 
Take such a typical mixture of godliness and gain, of Calvinism 
and capitalism, as old Peter Faneuil of Boston, when Boston was 
the first port of the British colony, sending out his sea captains 
to buy the black ivory, and thriftily buying a prime man slave 
for a hundred and ten gallons of rum, and putting in his written 
instructions to them the thrifty injunction, ‘‘See that the rum 
be well watered’’; and at last, with what he had made of the 
black man’s despair, building Faneuil Hall to be to this day an 
ornament to Boston; and dying at last in the very odor of 
sanctity. There is the sordid side of ‘trading, as well as the 
romance of it. 

Let me go back to the beginning. Were any of you, either 
during the War or at any other time, on the south coast of 
England? Did you see the Cinque Ports—Sandwich, Hastings, 
Romney, Hythe and Dover—and the two free cities of Rye and 
Winchelsea? There are, some of them now high and dry, the 
forgotten gateways of England, the gateways through which 
you can imagine trade went forth, and in going forth began the 
overseas Empire. I have stood in Winchelsea and looked out 
over broad meadow-lands where the red oxen were browsing and 
the white sheep nibbling at the grass, and have tried to: remem- 
ber that nearly seven centuries ago that meadow land was deep 
water where the Channel flowed, and where, as Froissart tells 
so well, in one of the great sea battles of history Edward III 
defeated the Spanish war-fleet and its convoy as it came lum- 
bering down from Flanders, and began England’s overseas 
greatness and England’s command of the seas. Go a full mile 
out of what is today Winchelsea, that little, forgotten port on 
the south—go through meadows, waving green meadows where 
the cattle are browsing—and a full mile out you will suddenly 
come upon the great city gates, the gates of a city once full 
of the busy hum of men and of business, of those who were 
going about their undertakings, making ready for their sea- 
faring. There is where the British Empire began! 

And then, when you come on to the later founding of the 
American: colonies, you find that the whole thing was at first 
for purposes of trade, that the system upon which the colonies 
were controlled, the whole colonization system, was mercantilism; 
that in spite of those who opposed it—as for instance Adam 
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Smith, who, full of the folly of trading, wrote'a great book upon 
the principles of the counter—the whole thing was based on 
trade. That Empire took its rise under the Stuarts. We some- 
times attribute, in the history of the Empire, just a little too 
much importance to the Elizabethans and their exploits in the 
higher piracy. They did indeed do one work for freedom, they 
broke the back of Spain, but when it came to founding colonies 
always remember that if Charles II broke more commandments 
than Queen Elizabeth he also founded more colonies. 

And also remember this: It is only fair to the British Em- 
pire of that day to remember that even then the idea of trustee- 
ship was coming in—that crudely, imperfectly as even today 
most governmental things, indeed most things in this world, are 
carried on—crudely and imperfectly the crude and imperfect 
conception was coming in that the British Empire did not con- 
sist of a mother country exploiting her dependencies, but did 
consist of a great world-wide cqammunity economically self- 
contained, of which the centre, Great Britain,-was the trustee. 
Of course, one has to remember in teaching this to children 
or to anyone, to warn them that they must beware of over- 
simplification—there was not first a trading stage, then a 
trustee and then a partnership stage; but just as in this world 
today you may find men all the way from the stone age up to 
the highest civilization yet attained, so in the British Empire 
there are still today parts in which we are at the trading stage, 
and parts at the trustee stage. And so while this idea of trustee- 
ship was gradually coming in, you find us in India as traders. 
You find us in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, just 
when this idea of trusteeship was coming in in America, in 
India at the trading stage; and if you want both the romance 
and the sordid side of trading, get it in England in India in 
the eighteenth century. One of the men of England, Clive, and 
another, Warren Hastings, were there, the one to guard and 
the other to administer, at the behests of a great trading com- 
pany. But still the conception of trusteeship was coming in, 
for it is one characteristic of that nation of shopkeepers that 
they have always had a conscience. 

One interesting example of this trusteeship one can find—it 
is of interest to us in Canada—I wonder how many of you 
know you can find it given to some extent in Leckie? At the 
end of the Seven Years’ War, in 1761-2, in the negotiations 
which preceded the final treaty, it was quite a question in 
Great Britain, whether France should be driven out of North 
America, and all America east of the Mississippi become British 
North America, as eventually happened; or whether France should 
be allowed to retain this and Great Britain should take instead 
the important West Indian island of Guadeloupe! And, what is 
rather surprising to relate, by all the laws of the counter they 
should have taken Gaudeloupe, because in that self-contained 
Empire which was their ideal you had the Mother Country pro- 
ducing manufactured articles and the Colonies producing raw 
materials; and just here, after the Peace of 1763 that theory 
broke down, so that this was one of the questions after all of 
the American Revolutionary War, this: We were long on the 
raw materials produced by the Temperate Zone colonies, and 
short on such tropical raw materials as sugar; and it is an 
interesting thing to work out that the American Revolution 
might at least have been postponed, and the whole history of 
succeeding generations been different, had Great Britain taken 
at the Peace of 1763 what she thought for a time of taking, not 
British North America, but Gaudeloupe. 

Steadily, in the nineteenth century, the idea of trusteeship 
grew; and always remember in teaching the history of the 
British Empire that it is on the whole a modern thing,—that 
the nineteenth century is the great century in the history of 
the British Empire. 

Here, may I say in passing, that one side of the development 
of that idea of trusteeship, one side which in teaching the 
history of the Empire in the nineteenth century one must at 
least mention, is the tremendous growth in that century of the 





missionary spirit, the truest example of trusteeship, shéwn by 
the great outburst of missions in the nineteenth century, of 
which the story of David Livingstone’s is perhaps the most 
romantic example. 

But all through the nineteenth century the idea of trustee- 
ship grew. Think of what Great Britain did for India. India 
had been disunited from the dawn of history, had never been 
more than a geographical expression, and under Great Britain, 
and under the steadily increasing sway of the greatest of civil 
services, the Indian Civil Service, India began to unite. While 
care was ever taken to preserve all Indian customs, yet gradually 
as certain Indian customs became intolerable to themselves, 
Great Britain put down such horrible worships as that of the 
Thugs; and in the more practical field developed irrigation to 
the greatest extent to which it has as yet been developed in 
this world, so that millions of acres are fertile today in India 
which would have been barren but for the work of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

But gradually even the idea of trusteeship proved inade- 
quate, and it was in our Canada that the latest idea of partner- 
ship first came in and was given its fullest historic statement 
in the Report of Lord Durham, which still remains in my opin- 
ion the greatest state paper of the nineteenth century; for in 
that is laid down, as far as could be laid down in the conditions 
of the day, that the ideal of Canada, the ultimate relationship 
of Canada to Great Britain, must be partnership and. not sub- 
jection, even subjection to the kindliest of trustees. And as 
we have gone on in partnership it is interesting to note that 
we are now assuming on our side trusteeship, to some extent at 
least, for portions that are still dependent. This year for the 
first time Canadians will formally go out to take their part 
in the trusteeship which Great Britain administers over large 
parts of Africa. Over large parts of Africa British civil ser- 
vants rule, doing their best slowly to lead Africa up the steep 
ascent that leads to civilization; and this year for the first time 
certain of those positions have been put in the nomination of 
our Canada universities. 

Let us look at the situation just for a moment. In the War 
Canadians proved—the young subaltern proved in his hundreds 
—that we have really the gift of administration. It was felt 
by some of our university men that there were certain well- 
worn tracts which led from the University to Law, Medicine, 
the Church, Teaching, or Journalism, and that some drifted into 
these tracts more because they were well-worn than because 
of any special calling for these professions; and so it was de- 
cided to offer to those graduates who wish, certain of these 
positions in governing subject races in Africa. Now that seems 
to me a very interesting experiment—a man goes out from the 
Maritime Provinces, from British Columbia, or from Alberta; 
and of every eighteen months there he enjoys six months’ 
leave, and comes back to tell us of it—which I hope, once our 
Canadians begin showing their talents in that field, will be 
of real value to us, as these men come back to tell us of what 
they have seen. 

Remember that such men will have to be carefully chosen. 
A friend of mine, a Commissioner in one of these districts of 
Africa, tells of a very proud native chief who had started some 
schools, and in order to assist the chief an inspector was sent 
up. The chief sent back a polite note in two or three days 
to the Commissioner, saying, ‘‘Please do not send up that 
inspector again. He is not a chief in his own country.’’ And 
so the men whom we send out must be men eapable of being 
chiefs in their own country. 

But while in parts of Africa we are still at the stage of 
partly trader and partly trustee, in India trusteeship even is 
now being felt by many Indians as irksome, and the demand 
for partnership—sometimes a very shrill and insistent demand 
for partnership—is coming. And what I would like to point 
out to you tonight is what we sometimes forget as we read the 
newspapers, because what it is the business of the newspapers 
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to put in is what is exciting, and constructive statesmanship 
is not always exciting—what we do not always realize when 
we read of the Indian demand for partnership is the very large 
extent to which such partnership has already been granted, the 
great amount which has already been given. Now in the 
Viceroy ’s Executive Council in India, native Indians sit and 
help govern their country. In Delhi, the capital of India, there 
sits today for the first time in history an all-Indian parliament 
with absolute control over the Executive, as complete as the 
control of our Canadian parliament over its Executive in cer- 
tain important matters: that is to say, in federal matters 
the Executive is subject to the will of the Indian parliament; in 
certain other matters the Executive can still over-ride them. 

But still, to give such Dominion status in federal matters 
is surely a big stride forward, and it is only a matter of time 
if and when the Indian parliament shows itself worthy, to go 
on giving more and more of such Dominion status; for really, 
it is not a light thing to give Dominion status to India. Did 
you ever realize this—that when the extremists of the Indian 
Congress, when Mr. Ghandi and his friends, wish to belabor 
the British government, what is the only tongue in which they 
can make themselves understood to each other? The English 
language. There are in India at present one hundred and 
forty-seven officially recognized vernaculars, and the only 
language in which the extremist can attack England with full 
assurance that he will be understood by his fellow malcontents, 
is just the English language. Some years ago, when Indian 
members first began to sit in the Viceroy’s Council, they were 
compelled to sit at opposite ends of the table because each was 
profanation to the other; and an English interpreter was re- 
quired to interpret between them. In a country like that it is 
not easy to give full responsible government, but the extent to 
which Great Britain has already given it, the extent to which 
the Delhi Parliament already controls many of the most im- 


portant Indian matters, shows how far we have already gone ° 


towards partnership, and how the old quict statesmanship of 
the British race is rising to that emergency too, as it has risen 
to so many others. 

And just a word about where today the lesson seems to me 
to point, from trader to trustee to partner. If anything still 
in Canada hinders us from full partnership, then that must be 
swept away, for the primary requisite is that we must rise 
to an equal partnership. This Canada is my country. Not 
only was I born in it but both my parents were born in it, three 
of my four grandparents were born in it, and as a Canadian I 
can be content with no truncated citizenship. If such a thing 
as the appeal to the Privy Council hinders us from judging in 
our own interprovincial affairs, then the appeal to the Privy 
Council must go. If for full partnership it is requisite that we 
must have the ability here in Canada to change our own con- 
stitution, then the right to change our constitution must be 
ours. 

But did you ever think of this—there has never been in 
history a permanent civilization. One after another the civiliza- 
tions have come up, have gathered around a nucleus, have 
grown great; and then there has come a great inability to clari- 
fy, and they have broken up. Mr. Wells has the striking, 
though rather sad metaphor, that perhaps civilizations are like 
certain crops, which are grown in order to be ploughed in, 
grown in order to fertilize the soil for crops or civilizations that 
shall come after. Now, to us of the British race the chance 
has come. Are we going to make a permanent civilization? 
Well, only, it seems to me, if we go on the lines which Lord 


Durham laid down, the lines of partnership. If the War proved 
one thing more than another it proved this, I think, that the 
mere nation is too small to be the ultimate unit of our political 


thinking. Bismarck said, and said with truth, that war raises: 


more problems than it solves; but I think we may draw at least 
this lesson from it, that the nation is too small a unit for our 
ultimate political thinking; and therefore, though I demand 
equal partnership, and though the whole course of the history 
of the Commonwealth of Nations seems to me to show that 
equal partnership must be the goal not only for us in Canada 
and Australia and South Africa but also for distant India, yet 
it must be interdependence, not independence. After all, blood 
is thicker than water, and it must be partnership and not dis- 
solution. I was interested to see today how u French-Canadian 
who had lived in Paris, Mr. Philippe Roi, told his Canadian 
compatriots in Quebec that if they wanted to realize what the 
British Empire meant, let them get out of it for about fifteen 
minutes. And I think that would help to prove one fact, which 
is also justified at the bar of history, from a little trading post, 
through trusteeship, on to partnership, we have come; but 
again I reiterate, the lesson of history sems to me to be, 


‘Tt must be partnership, interdependence, and not dissolution.’’ 
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In the October number of the 4.7.4. Magazine was published 
a short article describing as clearly as I was able to describe 
it, just what ‘‘The Imperial Conference of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions’’ really was, how it originated and, who were the dele- 
gates, and sundry other particulars. These particulars I ob- 
tained from a paper given at the meeting by the Honorary 
Secretary, Mrs. Ord Marshall. With the other papers, this was 
printed in a- booklet, copies of which were distributed to the 
delegates, at the opening of the conference. Mrs. Ord Marshall 
was present at the sessions, and when bedecked with all her 
insignia was quite a picturesque figure. As doubtless the ma- 
jority of my audience are readers of the A.T.A. Magazine, I shall 
do as the speakers were forced to do at the conference itself— 
refer you to the printed report. This to me was a novel way 
of giving an address, but it was expeditious at any rate, and 
owing to the size of the hall, and the fact that the majority of 
those giving addresses were not accustomed to speaking in a 
large auditorium, it was a fortunate arrangement. In a large 
percentage of. cases, all the most of the audience got of the 
papers was what they carried away in the printed booklet. The 
benefit of the discussions was somewhat limited owing to the 
same conditions. A number of very fine addresses were given 
at social functions and these are not among the published papers 
but as these occurred for the most part in smaller auditoriums 
they were better heard. 

The group of papers in the little booklet forms a wonderful 
commentary on contemporary thought on education throughout 
the British Empire. There was something of relief in the fact 
that for once we got away from the American domination in 
education.- Modesty is doubtless a virtue, but I think perhaps 
we are too ready to efface ourselves and to grab at every new 
thing that is promulgated across the line, regardless of whether 
is it likely to fit our wants or not. This feeling amounted to 
more than relief before the conference was over and we dis- 
covered that in the progress of educational ideals we have more, 
worth following, under the British flag than I have heard any- 
thing about coming from elsewhere. In the short time I have 
this afternoon I wish to substantiate this statement,as far as 
my opportunities permit. 

The papers given were on a great variety of subjects: 
Psychology, Socialism, Journalism, Boy Scouts, Cadets, School 
and National Holidays, Standards in Education, Methods and 
Matter in Teaching, Accounts of School Systems and Relations 
Between Systems, Special Types of Schools and Education, and 
many other topics. It would serve no purpose to read off be- 
tween thirty and forty names and follow each name by the 
title of a paper given.. I shall not do that. I would like, how- 
ever, to cull a statement or two from each of several papers, 
disconnected of necessity, but bearing in some way on our own 
educational prohlems, and closing with a little more extended 
reference to a paper entitled, ‘‘Some Recent Scottish Educa- 
tional Changes.’’ 

From ‘‘The Teaching of English,’’ by Miss Agnes Catnach, 
B.A., King Edward VI High School, Birmingham: 

‘*English is a subject in which the individual teacher must 
follow his own particular bent. It is a subject in which 
the teacher must be prepared to sink his role of instructor; he 
ean be a fellow-workman. Of late years the most marked 
characteristic of English teaching in England has been the 
great increase in varieties of expression work. The chiid’s 
original work consists no longer of nothing but prose essays; 
he .now writes poetry or dramatic work in prose or verse; he 
draws; he illustrates and illuminates; he acts; he muses (acts 
without words); he debates; he speechifies; he sets forth his 





ideas and experiences in any way that seems good. Ask a class 
to illustrate Tennyson’s poem, ‘The splendor falls on castle 
walls,’ and it will be strange if no one reproduces something 
of the magic beauty of that scene and makes you hear the elf- 
horns faintly blowing; it is improbable that any one could 
have shown you at all adequately in words what there was 
beautiful about it. There is no doubt that in England these 
methods have come to stay. Teachers of English are 
not trying to produce poets, actors, illustrators or rhetoricians; 
they are using all these methods in order to make the child 
master of his own thought and sensations, so that he can un- 
derstand and express them, and in so doing come to understand 
more fully the thoughts and sensations of other people. 

It is only to our own older generations, to whom the writing of 
poetry is an unknown and awful mystery that these ebullitions 
are so extraordinary.’’ 

From ‘‘Rural and Urban Vocational Training,’’ by R. B. 
Vaughan, M.A., B.Se., Director of Technical Education for 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: ‘‘ . the same condition prevails in 
agricultural vocations as in any other; viz., the specialization 
before sixteen years of age is not advisable, because the boys 
are entitled to choose whether they wish to stay on the farms 
or not, and even if they stay they are entitled to the same cul- 
tural opportunities in education that are available to any other 
citizen of the country the larger part of the rural high 
school course will be the same as city high school courses.’’ 

From ‘‘The Relation of the High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes to the Universities in Canada,’’ by A. H. MeKay, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Superintendent of Education for Nova 
Scotia, Halifax. 

Dr. McKay points out the general movement in educationally 
advanced sections of Eastern North America and Great Britain 
to raise the standard of Entrance to Universities: 

‘“The Education Department of Nova Scotia therefore ad- 
vertises that a University degree to be recognized should not 
be obtainable for a shorter time than four academic years after 
passing a Matriculation standard of a high Grade XI (60%) 
or a low Grade XII (40%) pass. This may not locate with us 
Canadian leadership in maintaining the desired and now at- 
tainable standard of University Matriculation; but it shows we 
are with the majority in making the effort. 

‘‘In Ontario owing to the numerous wealthy and efficient 
collegiate institutes and other high schools, and the conges- 
tion of the Universities,, it is being proposed to turn over all 
the first year work of the Universities to the well-equipped 
high schools which -are already doing a part of such work in 
preparing students for Senior Matriculation. ’’ 

Following these comparisons he pleads for some sort of 
standardization in degrees: 

‘f. , . it becomes the duty of all to see that such titles from 
the different institutions should have a practical equivalence— 
should be what they profess to be. Otherwise the publie will 
be continuously deceived, and inferior institutions will be sell- 
ing parchments for money and support which the good insti- 
tutions only have made of value in the public estimation.’ 

He refers then briefly to advances made in this regard by 
New York State which now defines a College as an institution 
with certain staff, equipment and financial support, ‘‘requir- 
ing from students admitted a preparatory training of at least 
four years of high school training or its equivalent, and main- 
taining a curriculum for graduation, of four full years in liberal 
arts and sciences.’’ The University of the State of New York 
requires English, Mathematics and one foreign language with 
one optional subject chosen from four for admission. 
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Tracing Matriculation requirements in the Great American 
Universities beginning from 1642, he finds: ‘‘They illustrate 
the great revolution in the estimate of the order of importance 
of the Entrance subjects, Mathematics alone remaining as the 
essential pivot, although even it was not deemed essential at 
first.’’ 

From ‘‘The Relation between Primary and Secondary Schools 
in Scotland,’’ by Rev. W. S. Matheson, M.A., delegated by 
Selkirkshire Education Authority, Scotland. After briefly men- 
tioning the foundation of three National Universities, he con- 
tinues: 

‘¢John Knox was, however, the man who had the highest 
vision and most statesmanslike grasp of the educational needs 
of Scotland. Im his view every son and daughter of the land 
should he so equipped as to develop every talent, every natural 
endowment, and should make the whole a national asset avail- 
able ‘for the comfort of the commonwealth’.’’ 

He then notes the establishment of the Parish Schools and 
Grammar Schools: 

‘‘The debt of Scotland to her parish and burgh schools is 
simply immeasurable. For one-half century after another, these 
schools, with but slender revenues, kept alive sound learning 
among the people. They made Scotland—with what pardonable 
pride a Scotsman may affirm—the land of the best educated 
people in the world. The worth that the Grammar schools were, 
came to be recognized by generous-minded, public-spirited citi- 
zens, who gradually by their gifts built up valuable endowments 
for the extension and development of many of them. Some, 
which have been thus remembered, are now, the most outstanding 
schools in the country.’’ 

‘‘In the year 1872 came the Education Act, which enforced 
compulsory attendance at school. It was the charter of elemen- 
tary education. Much leeway was made up thereby, but it did 
little or nothing directly to help secondary education. That 
still remained as it was. ‘ 

‘«Then came Mr. Munro with his post-war measure for Scot- 
tish education next it makes a big stride forward when 
it enacts that no young person who is qualified for attendance 
at a secondary school, and in the opinion of the teacher shows 
promise of profiting thereby, shall be debarred by reason of 
the expense involved from securing the benefit of higher cdu- 
cation. This is indeed the charter of higher education, but it is 
more: it makes the.elementary school not the sole place of edu- 
cation for a child, but the avenue through which they shall 
pass to something higher.’’ 

It is evident from the foregoing that the position Scotland 
has occupied for ‘‘one half century after another’’ as the ‘‘land 
of the best educated people in the world’’ is not likely to be 
wrested from her in the near future. How much of the success 
of Scotland’s sons all over the world is due to their centuries 
of sound educational policy? How much might we not benefit 
by following her example? We might find here an antidote for 
the tendency of this continent to make everything easy. 

Before closing let me make reference to one more paper given 
at Toronto last summer, the one specially mentioned at the 
beginning, and that by another Scotsman. The similarity be- 
tween the problems there dealt with and those that have occu- 
pied considerable attention in Alberta the last few years is 
somewhat startling. The fact that many of the things that 
we are striving after and looking forward to as possibilities 
under favorable conditions some time in the future, they are 
striving for there and making progress in their efforts. 

Let me quote from ‘‘Some Recent Scottish Educational 
Changes,’’ by J. M. Graham, M.A., Headmaster, Higher Grade 
School, Barrhead, Renfrewshire, Scotland: 

‘*The Scottish Educational Act of 1918*’ (spoken of by Rev. 
Matheson in the last paper, referred to as the Charter of Higher 
Education) ‘‘was hailed by enthusiastic Educationists as the 
Children’s Charter. To them it was an epoch-making act and 
the year 1918 ranked in importance with 1872 and 1908—years 


of widespread and profound educational changes. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the state of education after a half century of the 
school board parochial system, established in 1872, was prevalent. 
The chief criticisms were: 

‘*1, The parish was too narrow an administrative area in 
which to erect a sound primary, intermediate and secondary 
education. 

‘2. The school leaving age of fourteen was too low. 

‘*3. The system of grants attached too much’ importance 
to mere attendance. : 

‘*4. The status and emoluments of teachers adversely af- 
fected the supply both in quality and quantity. 

**5. Criticism of the educational product was rampant dur- 
ing the first decades of this century.’’ 

Thus were conditions. What hope was there of effecting 
reforms? Let me quote again: 

‘Scotland with its strong democratic tradition is the only 
country in the world, to my knowledge, where every grade of 
teacher is united in one professional organization. The Edu- 
eational Institute of Scotland embraces within its fold all 
grades from the humblest rural teacher to the University Pro- 
fessor and Principal.’’ 

With what result? Let me quote again: 

‘*This union was effected in 1916 and it led directly to the 
changes of which I am to speak. It was a good example of 
the saying, ‘Union is Strength.’ Among its first tasks, was 
the appointment of a reform committee... 

‘*This body drew up a detailed scheme of reform . . . is- 
sued a book on reform in Scottish Education.’’ 

‘*Mr. Munro, chief Secretary for Scotland, wisely consulted 
this reform committee, when framing the provisions of the bill, 
and its influence is most apparent.’’ 

‘*Let me compare its chief recommendations with the clauses 
of the Act: 

Recommendations 


1. Abolition of Parish School Board system and substitution 
of the county for local administration purposes. 

2. The Local Education Authority should work through 
education committees on which the teachers engaged in its 
service should have direct representation, and other legitimate 
interests should be represented; also a National Council. 

3. Expenses of members of Education Committees to be 
paid. . 

4. All voluntary and endowed schools should be brought 
within the scope of the national system. 

5. Grants should be based upon a national scale of salaries 
and other approved expenditures. 

6. School age should be raised to fifteen years. 

7. No primary class should have more than forty on the 
register and grouped classes not more than twenty-five. 

8. No school should exceed an enrolment of 600. 

9. Reforms concerning curriculum, spelling, decimal system, 
practical work, commercial courses, ete. 

10. External examinations should be abolished in the 
primary school. 

11. Examining Board representing the Department, the 
Universities and the Teaching Profession. 

12. Inspection should be constructive, not destructive; in- 
dividual reports should be replaced by general reports. Inspect- 
ors should be chosen from teachers of wide experience and 
proved success. 

13. The number of bursaries should be increased. 

14. Compulsory continuation education should be required 
of all persons between fifteen and eighteen years of age who 
are not in full time day school attendance. 

15, Play intervals should be increased in number; school 
games should be encouraged and playing fields provided. Medi- 
cal treatment should be made compulsory and clinics established 
in all educational centres. 
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Enactment 

1. Instead of 947 separate School Boards and 5000 School 
Board members, we have not 37 Education Authorities and a 
number of School Management Committees dealing with minor 
affairs. 

2. An Advisory Council of which no less than two-thirds rep- 
resent various bodies interested in education. The Department 
(says the Act) shall take into consideration any advice or 
representation submitted to them by the Advisory Council. 

3. The principle of payment of the expenditure of members of 
authorities, ete., has been adopted. ‘This includes compensa- 
tion for loss of business time. 

4. Voluntary schools are now under public control. 

5. Now fifty per cent. of approved expenditure is paid by the 
treasury; national scales of salaries were fixed by commission- 
ers and with placing according to experience and qualifications. 

6. The school leaving age is raised to fifteen years. 

7. Awaiting consideration. 

8. Awaiting consideration. 

9. Not reported on. 

10. Individual written tests by inspectors confined to pupils 
above twelve. years of age. 

11. No report as yet. 

12. The inspectorate is highly esteemed. Individual reports on 
schools, if any, are largely private documents, and are not pub- 
lished in the local press as formerly. 

3. Under the Act, free primary, intermediate and secondary 
education is the legal right of every child. Authorities may 
grant bursaries to include travelling expenses, fees, cost of resi- 
dence, maintenance allowance for attendance at all schools from 
intermediate up. 

14. Adopted but not yet brought into effect. 

15. Awaiting action. 


‘*Many other suggestions are put-forward.’’ 

‘*Many of these reforms cannot be embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, but they express teachers’ ideals, and it will be 
their business to so influence authorities as to establish them 
in our educational system.’’ 

Some criticism is made on certain features that looks fami- 
liar, for instance: : 

‘*Meantime money for building new schools and equipment 
and staffing is said to be lacking and yet the government find 
9,000,000 pounds for a new battleship. Palatial picture houses 
are rising like Jonah’s gourd in the night, all over the country. 
Enormous sums are found for drink, tobacco and amusements, 
yet the money necessary for providing a complete system of 
education is not forthcoming. Reduction in the size of classes 
from 60 to 40, revision of curricula, spelling, decimal coinage 
ond weight reform must stand-over.’’ 

Regarding the national scale of salaries running from 130 
pounds to 400 pounds a year with certain extras: 

‘*These scales drafted for pre-war conditions are not satis- 
factory owing to greatly increased cost of living. These salary 
scales have undoubtedly improved the condition of teachers in 
spite of increased cost of living, yet students in training are 
falling in numbers and are insufficient to replace ordinary 
wasteage, so that how to staff new scheols and provide for the 
new continuation classes is a problem still unsolved.’’ 

A new contributory compulsory pension scheme has been 
put into effect. This provides for ‘‘one-eightieth of the aver- 
age salary during the last five years of service for every com- 
plete year of service, since certification; with a maximum of 
forty years; and a lump sum equal to one and one-half year’s 
salary on retiral or to heir if teacher dies in service.’’ 

That is, a teacher after forty or more years’ service with 
say an average salary of $2000 a year, the last five years’ ser- 
vice would receive a bonus of $3000 and a life annuity of 
$1000. 3 3 
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As T said on Tuesday when you did me the honor to listen 
to my views on the teaching of English, we in Canada are taking 
our part in the great experiment which. western civilization is 
making, the experiment of endeavoring to build up a civiliza- 
tion upon the basis of universal education. The experiment is 
great and new. So-called democratic education in ancient Athens 
was indeed the education of her thirty thousand free men, but 
her hundred thousand slaves were left to such knowledge as 
they could pick up for themselves. They did indeed include 
some of the most expert artisans and craftsmen whom the world 
has seen; the work, though not the designing, of the Parthenon 
and the Elgin Marbles was carried out by slaves; but of any 
duty toward their education the state recked not. 


In another sense education was democratic in the time of 
the mediaeval papacy. Any boy—and to some extent any girl— 
who showed sufficient promise could get an education in the 
monastery school. Nicholas Brakespeare (Adrian IV), the only 
Englishman who ever rose to be Pope, was the son of a poor 
cottager near Oxford. But here too, unless special promise was 
shown, the children of other than wealthy parents were left to 
grow almost as casually as did Topsy. 





We now consider it to be the duty of the state to provide 
secular education for all. It is a daring experiment; and it can 
only be carried through to success if we keep it alive; if we 
ensure that the great and vital experiment of one generation is 
not allowed to become the stereotyped system of the second, 
and the death-cold fossil of the third. 





Even now are we easy in our minds? Of our present eduea- 
tional systems I say fearlessly that we are not always satisfied 
with the results. The teacher’s profession is not everywhere 
held in high regard, and the fault is not wholly that of the 
philistinism of the community. The very real reason is that 
some of our work seems unreal and much of it mechanical. What 
are the three great motives which sway men, and to which we 
must appeal? Love of truth, love of beauty, love of goodness. 
It is not true that till recently at least in our system of day 
schools we have devoted ourselves too much to the training of 
the intellect, and even in our training of the intellect too much 
to its mechanical side; that we have given too much instruction 
and not enough education; that we have taught’ such tool sub- 
jects as reading, writing, arithmetic, and not sufficiently seen 
that these aptitudes may to a considerable extent be acquired 
by a machine or a performing seal. Today the teacher is not 
always the chief educator in the community, even if he is the 
chief instructor. 

And as the giving of instruction is to a large extent me- 
chanical and simple, whereas the giving of education is as com- 
plex as life itself, we have tended too much to a false simplicity 
in our educational system. We have not seen sufficiently that 
just as life is almost infinitely complex and differentiated, so 
too must education be. Plato gave as the ideal for education, 
‘‘to give to the body and the soul all the beauty and all the 
perfection of which they are capable.’’ Now such beauty and 
such perfection are of the spirit spiritual and instruction is of 
the earth earthy. Thus said Plato, not in his ideal Republic, but 
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in that second-best practicable state which he describes in the 
‘‘Laws,’’ that state which he thought might be realized in 
existing Greece with the existing material. In it he made the 
minister of education the most important member of the gov- 
ernment. ‘‘There remains the minister of the education of 
youth, male and female; he too will rule according to law; 
one such minister will be sufficient, and he must be fifty years 
old, and have children lawfully begotten, both boys and girls 
by preference, at any rate, one or the other. He who is elected, 
and he who is the elector, should consider that of all the great 
offices of state this is the greatest; for the first shoot of any 
plant, if it makes a good start towards the attainment of its 
natural execllence, has the greatest effect on its maturity; and 
this is not only true of plants, but of animals wild and tame, 
and also of men.’’ (Plato ‘‘Laws,’’ 765, Jowett’s Translation, 
vol. 5, p. 147). 

To get such perfection, and to give to all the infinitely 
varied brains of a community their due we must differentiate 
our education. We must beware of creating what Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling calls ‘‘the standardized state-aided mind.’’ Unlike 
the student who on receiving his B.A. degree, telegraphed to 
his father the one word ‘‘educated,’? we must remember that 
education is process carried on in each individual from birth 
to death and left imperfect at the finish. 

So far our provincial systems have tended, as all systems 
tend, to too great simplicity, and too great rigidity. This has 
been carried farthest in Ontario. You in Alberta are on the 
whole more open-minded, even if in some ways our Ontario 
system is more mechanically perfect. We have a larger number 
of highly-trained teachers, a larger established educational tradi- 
tion, an university with departments more highly developed; 
but you in Alberta have more windows in your soul. 

I am not quite such a fool as to deny the need of an educa- 
tional system, a need especially urgent in these western prov- 
inces. Without such a systeth, without certain rigid and un- 
swerving laws, the Canadianization of the immigrant could not 
he carried on. Only such a system can ensure that compulsory 
teaching of English which is, in my opinion, a necessity. Let 
system be as rigid as possible to hold up the mediocre teacher; 
give it a floor of reinforced concrete, so that none shall fall 
below a certain level; but at the top let it be open to the stars 
and the four winds of God. 

Differentiation must take many forms. In Ontario our 
primary schools are on the whole excellent and not till the higher 
grades is the need for widening apparent. But when the child 
reaches the age of eleven or twelve we must study with care 
and in my opinion adopt what is usually called in the United 
States the Junior High School, but in Scotland, where it origin- 
ated, the Intermediate School. In Sectland it has long prevail- 
ed, and is being increasingly adopted in the United States, 
where there is a whole literature about it, written in most cases 
with American thoroughness and with the portentous serious- 
ness of the American expert. May I refer to Briggs, The 
Junior High School (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1920) in which 
you will find: a bibliography; and also to The Intermediate 
School in Detroit by Charles L. Spain, Arthur B- Moehlman and 
H. L. Harrington (The Detroit Educational Bulletin, December, 
1921). The plan is also being tried out in Winnipeg and in your 
ewn Province, for you in the West have kept more in touch 
than we have in Ontario with the best American practice, but 
it is perhaps not so widely known as to make explanation 
superfluous. 

The usual Canadian and American practice has been that of 
a primary education extending over eight years or grades, and 
a secondary education extending over four years or grades. If 
the plan of having a Junior High School is adopted, certain 
grades, usually 7, 8, 9 and sometimes 10, are segregated by 
themselves, the pupil entering from the 6th grade of the primary 
school at the age of eleven or twelve, and going on at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen to the Senior High School. There are, 


of course, many variations. Sometimes, as in Winnipeg, the 
pupil is allowed either to carry on in the Public School to the 


end of Grade 8, or to enter the Junior High School. (I say 


‘tis allowed,’’ but naturally the judgment of the teacher enters 
in.) In other cases, as in Detroit, the plan is to have all pupils 
enter the Junior High School from the 6th grade, and it is 
hoped to add to the Senior High School a year or more of ad- 
vanced work. In a well-equipped Junior High School in a large 
town the pupil on entering may devote himself either to an 
academic course; or an industrial; or a commercial; or an agri- 
cultural; or household arts; or to a mixed course; if the school 
supervisor sees fit. There is thus afforded the great advantage 
of a more differentiated curriculum; other advantages are an 
improvement in grading and in discipline, which seems to be 
fairly well proved. 

For the teacher this Intermediate School provides a bridge 
which more easily enables the ambitious public school teacher 
to qualify for secondary school work. By this I do not mean 
that an enterprising school boar? can save a little money by 
staffing its Intermediate schools with primary school teachers. 
This has been tried, and in every case has proved disastrous. 
An Intermediate School must be staffed by secondary school 
teachers, at least until such time as the new type of school 
has bred a new type of teacher. 

May I give a typical curriculum of such a school? Let us 
assume thirty units a year for three years, i.e., ninety in all. 
These would be divided into: Twelve English, eight History, 
eight Geography, eight Science, five Mathematics, six Econ- 
omies and Civies, four Physical Training, three Music; i.e., 54 
compulsory units, the other 36 being optional, and depending 
upon the course which the pupil has elected. In the academic 
course, at least one foreign language and at least one mathe- 
matical subject other than arithmetic are taken in either the 
seventh or eighth grade. ; 

May I give an example from our own practice at Upper 
Canada College, where as our boys usually go up to the uni- 
versity, we concern ourselves chiefly with the academic depart- 
ment. We begin French, Latin, Algebra in the preparatory 


.primary school-at the age of about eleven. In our main or 
' secondary school we receive two sets of boys about equal in 


number, those trained in our preparatory school or in similar 
schools and those trained in the primary or public schools of 
the province. On the whole, there is no doubt that the boys 
who have already had one or more years at a foreign language 
and at one of the mathematics come to the secondary school 
rather more advanced intellectually, with rather more zest, with 
rather more sense of the great and joyous adventure of educa- 
tion, than do those of the public schools of Toronto and the 
provinee. The reason is certainly not that they have been better 
taught; I know of no body of teachers more zealous or con- 
scientious than those of the Ontario Public School system. The 
reason surely is that just at the age of eleven or twelve, when 
a boy’s horizon begins to expand, when with approaching 
adolescence a whole new world of vague thoughts, feelings and 
aspirations comes in upon him, his intellect receives new and 
fresh food, something to keep his intellectual aspirations still 
on the stretch, whereas just at those critical years from eleven 
to fourteen, the years at which a child is most highly receptive, 
most single-mindedly faring on the intellectual quest, the On- 
tario child is foreed to chew upon a little more English Com- 
position, a little more English History, a little more Arithmetic, 
and goes on to the secondary school, not as yet staled, but 
already slightly overcast with the shadow of impending stale- 
ness. ‘‘How do you like our boys?’’ I said to an Englishman, 
who had been on my staff for about six months. ‘‘The best 
material imaginable,’’ he replied, ‘‘but they should have known 
as much as they do now at fourteen when they were eleven or 
twelve.’’ ‘*They did,’’ I replied. There is terrible waste at 
present in Ontario of the years between eleven and fourteen: 
just the years, I repeat, in which most, could be done. 
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To introduce into our present systems such a Junior High 
School involves of course various questions of its articulation 
with the existing schools, questions which cannot be said as yet 
to have been solved, though enough has been done to show 
that their solution is not impossible, or even extremely diffi- 
cult; into this I nced not enter. 

All this, it may be said, is well enough for the large town; 
but what of the village, and what of the country-side? From 
the bottom of my heart I agree that the country-side is the 
great Canadian problem; we must use every means to resist 
the over-urbanization of Canada; we must not become hydro- 
cephalous, as in Australia, where one city contains almost a 
quarter of the population and two cities over one-third of it. 
In counteracting such a tendency the High School has a more 
important part to play than has the university, in Ontario, at 
least; and so far as I know, with yourselves; the secondary 
school problem is a more important one than even the university 
problem. Rural education should be the first thought of our 
ministers of education. Is there no need of differentiation 
here? 

To return to our old friends, Plato and Adrian IV. There 
were in the middle ages certain great schools, which drew their 
pupils from all over Europe; to which the wandering student, 
hoy or man, was drawn over weary road and often over tossing 
sea. The mediaeval church took only the best, but it gave them 
the best education available. We now, wiser than the mediae- 
val papacy, have put education within ‘the reach of all; 
but have we sufficiently imitated it in putting the best available 
education within reach of the best? Was not Plato wiser than 
either the papacy or we when he held that there should be 
education for all, with a gradual elimination of those who had 
absorbed as much as they. were capable of holding, and a steady 
selection for further education of the wisest and the best? 
I speak with diffidence, but should we not, as finances allow, 
scatter over this Province and over other provinces of our 
Dominion, Agricultural High Schools, with simple residences 
attached, drawing the more promising pupils from all parts of 
the Province, if not indeed from the Dominion? Such schools 
should, of course, train not only in agriculture, and its auxiliary 
sciences, but also in Civics, Economics, in English Literature 
and: English Composition. Its teachers should be the very best 
in the provinee, and a scholarship system should draw to it the 
most promising pupils from the surrounding district. 

At Monteith, in Northern Ontario, amid the scattered 
pioneer population, the present Ontario Minister of Education 
is trying out a somewhat similar experiment, though having as 
his main aim the laudable one of training Northern Ontario 


‘teachers for Northern Ontario schools. With this end in view, 


pupils who cannot pay even the small fees exacted for resi- 
dence, may borrow the money from the province, on promise 
to repay in after years by teaching. It is an interesting and 
praiseworthy experiment, which I commend to your attention. 

I pass to another aspect of the problem. We should differ- 
entiate much more than we do to suit the locality. In Ontario 
we have today great industrial cities like Toronto and Hamil- 
ton; mining areas like Sudbury and the Soo; farming areas; 
country towns and villages; but, with insignificant exceptions, 
all the teachers are trained on the same model, and teach the 
same subjects in the same way to the children of these varied 
localities. You in Alberta are approaching an equal variety 
of interests. Are you varying your schools to meet it? We in 
Ontario certainly very badly need a change in our system 
which will enable us to vary our curriculum to suit the locality. 
Our main need in this regard is to have school boards repre- 
senting larger areas. Though exceptions have been made in 
the case of some of the cities, our school sections are for the 
most part too small and our divisions far too arbitrary; and 
do not in any way represent living organisms, do not form 
community centres for that living vital local patriotism which 
should be the seed-bed for the larger patriotism of the patriotic 





Canadian. Jn Ontario our school sections have powers almost 
solely financial, and the trustees employ themselves too largely 
in keeping down the teachers’ salaries and in cutting down the 
bills for necessary repairs and improvements. We badly need 
a larger administrative unit, the township, or if possible the 
county, receiving a much larger share of provincial aid than 
is at present given, and with much more power than at present 
of varying its curriculum to suit the locality. I understand 
that you too suffer in somewhat the same way, and I wish you 
all success in your fight to attain municipal school boards, or 
whatever other larger areas with larger powers your conditions 
here require. 


I pass on to a third differentiation, especially in secondary 
education. There are more and more important private founda- 
tions in Canada than we realize. The annual report of your 
Provincial Department vf Education for 1920 shows that eight- 
cen private secondary schools educating approximately 1800 
boys and girls, young men and young women, were inspected 
by departmental inspectors during the year. The ‘‘ Report of 
the Massey Foundation Commission on the Secondary Schools 
and Colleges of the Methodist Church of Canada, 1921,’’. shows 
what a large contribution to the secular education of the coun- 
try the Methodist Church alone is making. That in Alberta 
such schools are inspected by the Provincial Education De- 
partment is good insofar as it shows that the Department recog- 
nizes their existence, which in Ontario it can hardly be said 
to do. But when the inspector says that ‘‘in ten of the eighteen 
schools inspected the requirements of the Department of Edu- 
cation with respect to courses of study, grading and text- 
books are being fully met,’’ the cloven hoof of departmental 
standardization is revealed. In a properly articulated system 
of education, one great advantage of these private foundations 
will be that they are not strictly held to the requirements of 
the Department of Education with respect to courses of study, 
grading end text-books; but that they are encouraged to experi- 
ment on lines of their own. 

What, for example, can such a school as Upper Canada Col- 
lege, of which I have the honor to be the head, do for educa- 
tion in Canada? By means of a residence it can attract pupils 
from a distance. At its best a residential school can win a 
loyalty, can teach a boy love for an institution larger than 
himself in a way impossible in the day school. With its large 
grounds it can stress games, not disproportionately, but as they 
are unfortunately not stressed in our provincial schools. But 
above all, it can be for the Dominion and for the provinces 
an educational laboratory in which experiments are tried, which, 
if unsuccessful, can be abandoned without widespread hurt, and 
if suecessful can be made province-wide or Dominion-wide, or 
at least adopted in such localities and schools as present similar 
conditions. At present, for example, we are carrying on classes 
in Spanish; we are using the Classics in translation more widely 
than in the provincial schools; we are organizing clubs, in 
which out of hours the boys discuss emigration, trades unions, 
railways, our position within the Empire, and similar questions, 
free from the possible deadening influences of the eclass-room. 
We are free to use our own text-books. A prominent Ontario 
teacher writing to the Toronto Globe, recently described my 
own High School History of Canada as a lifeless, cut-to-the-bone 
work. While I cannot wholly agree with him, I admit to the full 
his right to his opinion, and it seems to me monstrous that 
the Department of Education should insist upon his using a 
book which he thus despises. It is possible that some Ontario 
teachers after reading it consider me to be what I have been 
ealled in your neighboring province of British Columbia, pro- 
German, and—O! wonder of wonders!—‘‘the hidden hand,’’ yet 
none the less they must use my book. Surely it is not impossible 
for a committee of experts to draw up a selected list of text- 
books from which teachers shall be free to choose. 

The edueation of Canada will in the main be carried on by 
provincial systems of day schools, but the private schools will 
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play an appreciable and I hope increasingly important part; 
and they must be watched and encouraged; must be kept up 
to the standard, and if up to the standard, left unfettered. 


T pass to yet another aspect of my subject, and perhaps the 
most important. Canada hus long had ‘‘Dominion status’’ 
within the Empire; i.e., she is allowed by the Mother Country 
to make her own mistakes; but the teacher still lacks ‘‘ Domin- 
ion status’’ within the profession. Far more freedom should 
be given to the individual school and to the individual teacher, 
even if a few freaks and cranks are encouraged thereby. After 
all, cranks turn wheels, and it is better to give a free hand 
to the brilliant teacher, even if thereby the repression of freak- 
ishness is rendered more difficult, than to encourage them to 
become not the cranks but the cogs of the machine. ‘‘Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and I on the other was all the 
university I had and all the university~I needed,’’ said Presi- 
dent Garfield; and our provincial systems must find some way 
of keeping their hands off Mark Hopkins, even if standardiza- 
tion is made more difficult. I rejoice to see that you are 
building homes for teachers. In my opinion equally important 
with the all-round raising of the salary of the teacher is the 
provision of an adequate number of prizes to which the profes- 
sion may aspire. After all, the young schoolmaster makes as 
much in his first year or two as the young banker or engineer; 
what he lacks is high positions at the top to which he may 
legitimately aspire. If the larger schools with homes attached 
ean be made attractive enough to encourage a stream of the 
ablest men and women to flow into the profession, much will 
be done. They should be allowed to work out the plan of 
teaching most suited to their community, aided but not im- 
peded by wise and sympathetic inspection. One will carry 
on his work on old-fashioned lines, another will adopt the 
Dalton plan, so eloquently preached by Miss Parkhurst in New 
York; one will teach English literature by means of ‘‘Play- 
way’’ and verse composition; another by way of the Graph 
and the laboratory method. Speaking recently at the Perse 
School in Cambridge, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the English Min- 
ister of Education, praised it for its courageous experiments, 
and stated that it was one of too few schools in England which 
had qualified for the extra grant given by the Department to 
schools who carried out promising experiments... When, Oh 
when, shall we have a minister of education like that in Can- 
ada! Until recently at least in Ontario, any daring teacher 
who tried any experiment would have been soundly rapped over 
the knuckles and told to confine himself to the departmental 
syllabus. 

‘“Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s not to make reply,’’ 


has too long been the Ontario attitude toward the teacher, and 
the Department. I hope that the Teachers’ Federation, which 
is doing such admirable work in raising status and salaries, will 
soon carry its work into the sphere of the curriculum, and 
raise the slogan of ‘‘Hands off the teacher! ’’ 

One great difficulty in procuring this reform in Ontario is 
the character of our Matriculation and Normal School examina- 
tions. Is is felt even in England under such a minister as Mr. 
Fisher, and at the Headmasters’ Conference of the large Public 
Schools of England held at the beginning of this year the 
following motion was unanimously passed: ‘‘That this con- 
ference also welcomes the observations contained in the same 
report in favor of greater freedom in advanced work in second- 
ary schools, and desires to represent to the Board of Education 
that the time has come for revising the present advanced course 
regulations and encouraging the development of the greatest 
possible variety in secondary school work of a really high 
standard.’’ In Ontario we have at present a Pass Junior 
Matriculation with which little fault can be found; but after 
that we have an Honor Matriculation in which Mathematics is 
obligatory, and for any Arts course, Latin also. To these must 


Y 


be added, for a Science course, at least one other Honor subject, 
and for an Arts course at least two. Moreover, the whole 
weight of our scholarship system is thrown toward training the 


pupil in general proficiency, which might more fitly be described — 


as general smattering. -I will go so far as to say that the only 
obligatory papers in Honor Matriculation should be one or more 
demanding a really high standard in writing the English lang- 
uage, and that the pupil should be left free to choose not more 
than two other subjects. There would then be some hope of 
smattering giving place to thoroughness, and of sterilizing 
cramming being superseded by something of that sense of the 
joyous adventure of education which our secondary schools too 
seldom give. 

‘“What is all this doing for the child?’’ said am English 
inspector of the elaborate apparatus and methodology of our 
present-day training. Even at present we are doing a good deal. 
The zest with which my own children go to the public school 
of Ontario is much greater than that which was shown by their 
father, and the cause is not, I make bold to say, better brains 
on their part, but better teaching in a better school. If any- 
thing I have said of our present systems seems hard, I admit 
the great improvements that they have brought about. They 
have raised us all to a not unworthy level, and the time is now 
ripe for them to go on by differentiation along the lines which 


I have described, and along many others on which I have not — 


touched, to levels higher and. yet higher. ‘‘I am come that you 
might have life, and that you might have it more abundantly’’ 
must be the motto of the true teacher. This splendid Conven- 
tion gathered from all parts of your great Province shows that 
you have the vision, and where there is vision there will here- 
after be fulfilment. 
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Queen Victoria—By Lytton Strachey 

The prestige of Queen Victoria was tremendous. I remember 
the day of her death. We knew it was coming and when the 
church bells began to toll, the teacher stopped our lessons and 
said, ‘‘The Queen is dead.’’ At the church, the Irishman who 
was tolling the bell said, ‘‘She didn’t do all she could for Ire- 
land, but she was a decent old woman,’’ and he shed tears. They 
hung the Presbyterian church with black and purple and put her 
picture on the organ and the whole town came to mourn their 


dead British Queen. ‘‘Things,’’ said the bellringer, ‘‘ will 


never be the same again.’’ : 

A friend of mine who comes from Kentucky tells me that 
a picture of Queen Victoria hung in his mother’s bedroom and 
that the standard of manners inculeated in the homes of his 
town was said to be that held by the British monarch: for in- 
stance, everyone knew how the good old Queen ate chicken. 

Mr. Lytton Strachey has given us a picture of Queen Victoria 
which enthralls all who read his book. With wonderful art he 
shows us the good little girl, the wilful young lady, the homely 
wife and mother, the desolate widow and the honored and re- 
vered head of the Empire. The more we read, the more we 
wonder at this dowdy, commonplace old woman, whose picture 
hung in millions of homes, whose domestic rites were copied 
throughout the world, and whose death was the end of an epoch. 

Her first Prime Minister was Lord Melbourne. Melbourne 
was not quite a Victorian. He was an inheritance from the 
political times of Walpole and Pitt. Free and easy, clever, 
he read theology and had said, ‘‘No one has more respect for 
the Christian religion that I have; but really, when it comes 
to intruding it into private life—.’’ He received deputations 
who found him shaving. He cracked unseemly jokes, and he 
went to sleep in the Cabinet. The young Queen captivated him 
and though in many ways he lacked that, respectability which 
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YOU KNOW FROM EXPERIENCE THAT A WORD, SENTENCE, OR NUMBER 
Builder is valuable so long as the box lasts, and no longer. Consequently, contents 
being equal, the best Builder is that enclosed in the most durable box. 

This fact is kept constantly in mind in the manufacture of Bradley Builders. 
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THEY LAST LONGEST 
BECAUSE THEY ARE MADE STRONGEST 


BRADLEY BOXES are made of heavier board than others, and are reinforced by 


stout paper, covering the entire box and cover. 
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Victoria came to regard so highly, she was charmed by his bril- 
lianee, his understanding and his devotion. She consulted him 
in everything, including her marriage with Albert. 

Albert, who became know, vaguely, as the Prince Consort, 
was her cousin; but he was a foreigner, and did not take well 
for a long time with the English people. He was thorough and 
painstaking. He took an interest in work. Had he lived, Albert 
might, conceivably, have become the most important personage 
in the government. To his wife he was the most important 
person in all the world. He took all the cares of the Queen upon 
himself. He supported her in everything. They planned the 
education of the children together. In the Highlands, particu- 
larly, with Albert Victoria was very, very happy. Their family 
life was a model for the world. The Great Exhibition planned 
by Albert was a triumph. The Prince of Wales was not the 
brightest .spot in his parents’ lives but everything else was 
lovely—except Palmerston. 

Palmerston was another relic from the past. A minister at 
twenty-two, he had grown up in the government. Where Mel- 
bourne’s sole concern was to leave things alone till they shricked 
for attention, Palmerston’s policy was to force things as far 
as they would go without smashing. He liked to play the game 
of foreign policy without interference and Albert meant inter- 
ference. Palmerston’s jaunty way of taking chances brought 
shudders to the Consort’s careful soul. So Victoria began to 
interfere in foreign affairs and lost some of her popularity, 
and the populace began to murmur against Albert. But in the 
war -with Russia Albert and Palmerston were brought together 
and after Albert’s death, though Palmerston presented himself 
with his whiskers freshly dyed, and dressed in a brown.over- 
coat, light grey trousers, green gloves and blue studs, Victoria 
was so far reconciled to her old enemy that she wrote to Lord 
Derby, leader of the opposition, to tell him that if he turned 
the government out of office it would be at the risk of sacri- 
ficing her life. : 





The man who drew the Queen from the doleful retirement 
of her widowhood was Disraeli. Albert had disliked and mis- 
trusted this bizarre adventurer but his ‘‘rococo allurement,’’ 
as Mr. Strachey calls it, captivated Victoria. She was immense- 
ly pleased with his more than ostentatious flattery and sent him 
primroses from Osborne. Disraeli called her ‘‘The Faery 
Queen,’’ and treated her as a woman. Gladstone, on the other 
hand, though a favorite of Albert’s and the most Victorian of 
the Victorians, treated her pendantically, as an institution. She 
never liked him. The Grand Old Man with his orgy of reforms 
disturbed her. 

The most triumphant period of Victoria’s reign was that 
between the two Jubilees. Her people had grown up and grown 
old with her. Her interests never rose above those of the most 
ordinary of her subjects. The Queen who gave her name to the 
age of Darwin and Mill was unaffected by the changes in the 
intellectual world. She came more and more to interest herself 
in the personal life of those with whom she came in contact. 
The domestic affairs of a great number of people were her 
concern. The mother and grandmother of an enormous brood, 
she showed wonderful vitality for her age. These things gave 
her celebrity and popularity. 

There is much that is grotesque and ridiculous in the pic- 


ture that Mr. Strachey has painted, and there is much that is" 


pathetically human. His book is not a text-book on history, or 
government, or the institution of monarchy; nor is it one of 
those dreary official biographies. It is more than any of these. 


It is a work of art, as intimate, as amusing and as enthralling as’ 


Boswell’s Johnson.—R.V.H. 


[ Cn the Blue-Penril Brigade ] 


By Toberr B. Rowning, B.P. 
When July Examinitis makes you drip from every pore, 
When you’re gasping for a breath of vital air, 
When your brain is racked pursuing that elusive note of lore, 
And your nether garment glues you to your chair, 
Just remember I’ll be lying where the cooling wavelets leap; 
Where the brisk Pacific breezes gaily call; 
Where sleek Panope is playing with her sisters of the deep, 
And no nether garments trouble us at all. 














When you’ve raised the dusty window, where the buzzing blow- 
fly drones, 

When you’ve sucked your jaded pipe to make you think, 

When your parching throat would welcome a debauch of ice- 
cream cones; 

And you’d sell your soul for something cool to drink; 

Then imagine me recumbent where the roses riot red; 

Where the rambling vines embower and conceal; 

Where the rosy-arm’d Bacchantes, chanting, lap my languid head 

While the frisky fawns their tipsy upsprings reel. 


When you’ve totalled your last tally, and limbered up your neck, 

When you’ve severed your attachment to your stool, 

When you’ve pocketed that tiny, puny, sickly, measly cheque, 

Which is just your own appraisal of a fool, 

Then behold me couched where cedars breathe a healing for 
all ills, 

Storing vigor where the stately fir-trees sleep; 

By the salt sea-tang enchanted; wrought to rapture by the 
hills— 

And confess you’ve sold your birthright mighty cheap. 
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Sarnia, Ont., May 16, 1922. 











Mr. H. C. Newland, M.A., LL.B., 
Editor A.T.A. Magazine, Edmonton, Alta. 

Dear Mr. Newland:— 

Kindly accept my thanks for the copies of the Magazine, 
which you were kind enough to send me. 

Please accept also, my congratulations for the excellent 
number turned out. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. A. CAMPBELL. 
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Moderate Rates European Plan MAKES THEM TO PERFECTION 
GEORGE HUGHES, Manager 
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| Postgraduate Course in Education 


at the University of Alberta J 


44 








The attention of all Alberta teachers is called to the pros- 
pectus below, recently issued by the University of Alberta. Al- 
ready about half a dozen Edmonton teachers are enrolled for 
this course. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
BACHELOR OF EpUCATION (B. Ebvuc.) 


The Degree of Bachelor of Education is awarded as a grad- 
uate Degree under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The course 
is designed to cover two full years of graduate work, one of 
which must be taken in residence in this University. 


ADMISSION 


Graduates of an approved University or College who .have 
Bachelor’s Degree, may be enrolled as candidates, subject to 
the approval of the Committee on Graduate Studies. 

Graduates of an approved nUiversity or College who have 
pursued graduate mig oo in any recognized institution in any 
of the subjects indicated in the appended program of studies, 
may receive credit for such work, provided, however, that credits 
shall not be given for more than the equivalent of the work 
of one academic year, and that the condition requiring residence 
study in this University for at least one year after graduation 
is complied with. 

In order to be recommended for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Edueation the candidate must, in accordance with the program 
set out below (1) complete the program of studies; (2) submit 
a thesis. > 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
First YEAR— 

(1.) Psychology, General and Experimental—one session. 

(2.) History of Philosophical and Scientific Thought, Ad- 

vanced Course—one session. 

(3.) Social Psychology and Social Anthropology—one ses- 

sion. 

(4.) Educational Psychology 
SECOND YEAR 

(1.) Psychology, General and Experimental, Advanced 

Course—one session. 

(2.) Educational Psychology, Advanced Course—one ses- 

sion. 





one session. 








(3.) Philosophy of Education—one session. 
(4.) History of Education, Advanced Course—one session. 
(5.) Modern Educational Systems and Problems — half 


session. 
THESIS 

(1.) The subject of the thesis shall be arranged for not 
later than the date on which the student enrols as a second 
year graduate student. Students should consult with the Head 
of the Department of Philosophy and with the Professor under 
whom they will do their special research work. 

(2.) The subject of the thesis shall be submitted to the 
Committee on Graduate Studies not later than November first 
of the academic year in which the student expects to graduate. 


REMARKS 


(1.) Students who have completed any four of the full 
session courses outlined in the program of studies above may 
be recommended for the Degree of Master of Arts provided that 
the other conditions for the awarding of this Degree have been 
fulfilled. 

(2.) Students who have completed any of the courses in 


the above-mentioned program of studies as parts of their un- 
dergraduate work may, if their undergradate standing in these 


subjects has been of the grade required for graduate work, be. 


allowed to select cognate subjects, or be allotted research work 
in lieu of classes. Such research work would be in addition to 
that ordinarily to be undertaken in the preparation of the thesis. 
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A.E.A. Executive 
Whereas, the provision of the School Ordinance making 210 
days the number of teaching days in a year in calculating the 
salary to be paid a teacher engaged for less time than a full 
year results in a financial injustice to the teachers concerned; 
And Whereas, The making of Easter Weck a statutory holiday 
would further increase the discrepancy between the legal and 
actual teaching years, 
Be it Resolved, That the number of teaching days in the school 
year be two hundred, instead of two hundred and ten. 
T. E. A. Stanley. 
Mr. MeMeekin. 


Whereas, The larger cities of the Province declare Easter 
Week a holiday, although by so doing it adversely affects the 
government grant; and 

Whereas, Other provinces have found it a wise course to make 
Easter Week a statutory holiday; and 

Whereas, It is in the best interests of the student that a short 
vacation occur at this time, 

Be it Resolved, That the members of the A.E.A. in convention 
assembled hereby request the Honorable the Minister of Educa- 
tion to make Easter Week a statutory holiday; 

Providing always that a teacher and Board of Trustees may 
mutually agree to conduct school legally during the said Easter 
Week. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Mr. MecMeekan. 


High School Section (Mathematics) 

Resolved, That the standing of students as decided by the 
marks assigned by the sub-examiners should be final, excepting 
that students have the right to appeal. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Mr. Stevenson. 


Senior Public School Section (Spelling) 

Resolved, That this body express its appreciation of the work 
of the committee in formulating lists of the words in most com- 
mon use and most needed for a study in various grades, and 
that we especially approve of lists for which 100 per cent. 
proficiency is demanded. 

Carried unanimously. 


Elementary Science 
‘Resolved, That this mecting approve most heartily of the 
course in Elementary Science as outlined by the Committee. 
Carried. 
Language, Composition and Grammar 
Resolved, That the meeting approve of the definiteness of the 
course as outlined in Language, Composition and Grammar. 
Carried. 
Industrial Section 
Resolved: (1) That in the opinion of the members of the 
Industrial Section of the Alberta Educational Association, there 
has been insufficient time for the proper consideration of the 
courses in Industrial Arts and Home Economies to warrant any 
action at the present time; 
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CLASSIFIED 


TEACHERS WANTED 











APPLICATIONS WILL BE RECEIVED BY THE 
undersigned for positions on the Calgary High 
School staff, duties to begin August 28, 1922. 
Teachers are required for Latin, French, Math- 
ematics, English, History, Science. Must be 
University graduates, specialists preferred. 
Applicants will state the subject of combina- 
tion of subjects they are qualified to teach. 
Regular initial salary $2,000.00 with annual 
increase of $100.00 to a maximum of $3000.00. 
Allowance may be made for previous exper- 
ience in determining initial salary. D. 
Bayne, Sec.-Treas., Calgary School Board. 


TEACHERS WANTED—APPLICATIONS WILL 
be received by the undersigned for the posi- 
tion of Principal of the Commercial igh 
School, Calgary, duties to begin Monday, Aug. 
28th next. Applicant must be a Commercial 
Specialist, university graduate preferred. Ini- 
tial salary $3000.00. D. C. Bayne, Secretary 
Treasurer, Calgary School Board. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MEN AND WOMEN TO 
represent the oldest Life Insurance Co. in 
North America and the largest Standard Life 
Insurance in the world. Lowest net premiums 
and most liberal disability clause granted on 
equal terms to men and women. The Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, S. A. G. 
Barnes, Provincial Manager, 207-8 McLeod 
Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta. 


Why Not Attend 
QUEEN’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
this summer and work for your B.A. Degree! 
Part of the course is taken extra-murally. Ninety- 
two teachers in Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
taking work from Queen’s. Write the Registrar 
at Kingston for information. 

This ad. is inserted by a few interested teach- 
ers in Alberta. The students have published a 
Bulletin. Write A. H. Carr, Commercial High 
School, Calgary, for a copy and get the viewpoint 
of last year’s class—a body of 283 teachers who 
are raising the status of the teacher. It will be 
a revelation to you. 


TO RENT—FRONT ROOM IN WEST END. 
Clean, bright front bedroom. Breakfast if de- 
sired. $3.50 per week. Apply 12609 107th 
Avenue, Edmonton. 


DR. D. MARION, Dentist, Hulbert Block, Whyte 
Avenue, Edmonton South. 























; 
OSTEOPATHIC HEALTH HOME 


DRS. CHURCH, PLUMMER, AND 
SIEMENS 
GENERAL PRACTICE 
Specialty: Nervous, Gastric, Rectal Dis- 
eases, Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Glasses Fitted 
630 26th AVE. W., CALGARY, ALTA. 
Phone M2787 Nurse in Attendance 
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4 Acute and Chronic Diseases Treated 


DR. W. H. ALBRIGHT 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


Member American Osteopathic Associat’n 
Member Alberta College of Physicians 
Suite 5, Jasper Block. Phone 4542 
2 10516 Jasper Avenue - - Edmonton : 








DR. WM. McARTHUR, D.C. 
CHIROPRACTOR 
115a 8th Avenue East 
(One Door west of Allen Theatre) 
Calgary 
All Nervous Troubles Attended To 
I adjust the Brain and Spinal Nerves 


SEE ME 























HOWATT & HOWATT 
BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 


Irving B. Howatt, M.A., K.C. 
Recently of Atty.-Gen. Dept. 


Bruce D. Howatt 


Office: Agency Building, Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta 








son, LL.B. 


ors for Alberta Teachers’ 


pany Limited. 


St. and Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. 


VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& COMPANY 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. Simp- 
Empire Building (corner 101st 
Solicit- 
Alliance, Inc., 
Thacker Bond & Mortgage Company of 
Minneapolis, Canadian Dinant Coal Com- 
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| BERING 
MAKES 
GOOD 


GLASSES 
Alberta Corner, CALGARY 


J 








Calgary - - - 


A, J. HARRISON AND 
HERBERT J. AKITT 


OPTOMETRISTS AND OPTICIANS 
806-807 Herald Building. Phone M2242 


Alberta 


= 


J 








R. H. MORRISON 
PRESCRIPTION OPTICIAN 





Phone M5448 


609 Ist St. W. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


. 


= 








3 Res. Phone 81049 


208 Quebec Building, 
Alberta 





FRANK LANSDOWN, A.A.A. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


Edmonton, 


=~ 
Office Phone 4771 
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*‘*‘Where Poor Eyes and Good Glasses 
‘Meet’’ 


IRVING KLINE 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 


Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
Lenses Ground 


10129 Jasper Ave., next Empress Theatre 
PHONE 5264 EDMONTON, Alta. 
hid. 
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MRS. C. J. MEADOWS 
OPTOMETRIST 
Credit Foncier Block, Edmonton 


Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
Office Hours: 9 to 6 
Phone 5687 J 








~. 
f J. E. 8. McCLUNG 


OPTOMETRIST 
Eyes Tested, Glasses Fitted, Etc. 


10216 Jasper Ave. W. 
Phone 2856 EDMONTON, Alta. 





q Hours 9 to 6, and by Appointment 
Phone 2789 - 31555 
T. SATCHWELL 
Reg. 
OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 


All Lenses Ground on the Premises 
-9965 Jasper Ave. - - Edmonton . 











- 
q PHONE M4527 SERVICE 
The Home of Good Printing 


The Phoenix Press Co. 


Commercial and Society Printing 





231 8th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta. a 








] Something New! | 


PANCO SOLES 
AND HEELS 
Wear twice as long as leather. 
LET ME PUT THEM ON RIGHT 


ARTHUR DASH 
Phone M1591 515 8th Ave. W. , 








MANX FLOWER SHOP 


‘* THE IDEAL GIFT HOUSE ’’ 
Plants Fruit 
Singing Canaries 


Flowers 


Wedding Bouquets Funeral Designs 


Phones: Store M9604 
After business hours, E5219 or W2309 


225 Eighth Ave. W., Calgary ] 
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(2) That the Technical, Manual Training, Domestic Science 
and Art Teachers of centres like Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine 
Hat, ete., be authorized by the Department of Education to 
spend more time on the constructive criticism of this course in 
Industrial Arts, and forward their recommendations to Ed- 
monton. 

Junior and Senior Public School Sections 

Whereas, The Junior and Senior Public School Sections feei 
that full constructive criticism of the proposed Public School 
Course of Study is impracticable at this time, in view of the 
short time that their program has been in the hands of the 
teachers; 

Be it Resolved, That we strongly recommend that the new 
program as finally approved by the General Committee be put 
into operation on September 1, 1922, and that during the next 
year criticism be invited from the teaching body, and through 
the medium of -the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, and that a gen- 
eral discussion of it take place at the next annual meeting of 
the A.E.A. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Miss Wright. 


Resolved, That the scientific physieal training provided for 
in our Public and High School course be not allowed to be set 
aside to provide for military drill. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Miss Patterson. 


Resolved, That the attached resolutions from the Senior Pub- 
lic School, Industrial and High School Sections of this Associa- 
tion be forwarded to the Department of Education, as coming 
from the special sections involved, in order that they may be 
available for consideration by the committees in charge of the 
revision of the program of studies for Public and High Schools. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Mr. Verge. 


Resolved, That this Convention place itself on record as be- 
ing unequivocally opposed to the granting of permits to un- 
qualified teachers, and call upon the Department of Education 
to take the necessary steps to put a stop to the present state 
of affairs, and so enforce the law regarding the employment 
of unqualified teachers. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Miss Wright. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee as a whole adopted on 
the motion of 
T. E. A. Stanley. 
Mr. Cuyler. 


Resoived, That the thanks of this Association are due the re- 
tiring President for her pleasing and capable handling of the 
business of the Association in our annual convention; also for the 
program so carefully prepared under: her instruction and guid- 
ance. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Miss Fraser, Medicine Hat. 


Resolved, That the special thanks of this Association are due 
Miss De Long and Miss Glasford for their excellent contribu- 
tions to our program at the Wednesday evening meeting. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Miss MacNab. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to 
the press of the Province for the full and sympathetic reports 
of proceedings that have appeared from day to day. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Mr. Irvine. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Alberta Educational Asso- 
ciation be tendered the Board of Central Methodist Church for 


the privilege accorded us in the use of this beautiful and conve- 
niently located building for the meetings of our Twelfth An- 
nual Convention. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 

Miss Paterson. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this Association be ten- 
dered to Mr. W. L. Grant, M.A., for his inspiring address to the 
members of this body, and that we express our appreciation of 
his kindness in leaving his work to accommodate us in this way; 
also that Mr. MacPhee and Dr. Johnson be tendered the thanks 
of the Association for their excellent contributions to the suc- 
cess of this convention. 

T. E. A. Stanley. 
Mr. Brodie. 





Report of Proceedings of Secondary Section at Meeting 
Held in Commercial High School 


Business: Election of Officers and Discussion of Curriculum. 


Mr. D. L. Shorteliffe of Edmonton was elected Chairman for 
ensuing year, with Mr. E. B. Asselstine of Wetaskiwin as 
Secretary. The meeting divided into sections to discuss the 
content of the various subjects of the new curriculum, and the 
various sections reported as follows: 

Languages: Recommended (a) That the direct method as 
now conducted in Modern Languages be continued. (Method 
as outlined in Fraser and Squair to be followed). 

(b) That Examinations given by the Department must be 
passed by students before admittance to the next higher grade. 

(c) That the percentage of marks allowed in Modern Lang- 
uage be as follows: 








5 ae EU De TE SA lB Re BS 25 per cent. 
Authors 25 per cent. 
NONINNNNE, oss taephrtaretiterecterere-teaearseners 50 per cent. 


Meeting also discussed the feasibility of attempting to com- 
plete the matriculation course in languages in two years only. 

History Group: Recommendation: That in Normal Course 
History be made compulsory for three years. 

Mathematics Group: That Arithmetic be compulsory in 
Grade IX or Grade X (preferably X) until such time as the 
standard in Grade VIII be raised to such a degree that it will 
be possible to teach Arithmetic Course in Grade XI without 
this additional year. 

Science Group: Recommended: That the subject of Gen- 
eral Science be dropped in favor of the present Science Course 
in Grade IX. 

Unanimous recommendation of Committee. 


Recommendations on Curriculum by Committee 
Junior Public School 


Grade I. 


LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 
Page 5, Defects in Speech: Suggested that teacher should 
not be held responsible for correction of these, but rather, that 
an endeavor to correct should be sufficient. 
READING 
Page 12, Mechanics: Suggested that last sentence of first 
paragraph be left out, so that teacher be free to teach sounds 
of all consonants and also long sounds of vowels. 
STORIES 
Suggested that name of good collection of Bible Stories be 
included in list of stories to tell. 
WRITING 
Teachers had not studied proposed writing sufficiently to 
make suggestions. 
MUSIC 
Approved. 
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PHYSICAL DRILL 

Approved. 

No suggestion except regarding conditions under which work 
has to be done. Gymnasiums or class-rooms with moveable 
seats very desirable. 

ARITHMETIC 

Definite understanding in city schools regarding N.B. ‘‘That 

symbols be not introduced, ete.’’ 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Suggested that No. 2 in minimum of requirement be made 
suggestive rather than compulsory. 


Grade II. 


ARITHMETIC 
Suggested that addition and substraction facts be taught 
up to 18, and that 4— % be omitted. 


READING 
Approved. 
SPELLING 
Suggested that two short sentences be supplemented during 
the spelling period. 
WRITING 
Suggested that a few minutes of each writing lesson be 
given to muscular movement. 


MUSIC 

Suggested that teachers be permitted to use their own ini- 
tiative in the selection of songs over and above the twenty 
songs already selected. 

That charts for simple songs be supplied. A more detailed 
outline for the teaching of sol-fa. That teachers have the option 
of teaching sol-fa by the Doh Chord Method or the Imitation 
Method. 

Grade ITI. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

Page 5, Defects in Speech: Suggested that ‘‘trying to over- 

come’’ be substituted for ‘‘overcome.’’ 
SPELLING 
READING AND LITERATURE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Suggested that suitable class rooms be provided for proper 

carrying out of proposed course. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Along with Music and Elementary Science were not dis- 

cussed. 
ARITHMETIC 

Suggested that the ‘‘Canadian Currency in Simple Prob- 

lems’’ be substituted for ‘‘Roman Notation.’’ 
. Suggested that order of Multiplication Table be 10—2—5, 

instead of 10—5—2. 


Grade IV. 


ARITHMETIC 
Approved. 
LANGUAGE 
Suggested that Grade IV sentence making should not be 
limited to the simple sentence, but should be extended to in- 
clude the complex sentence also. 


SPELLING 
Suggested that along with simple sentences, complex sen- 
tences should also be dictated. 


READING 
Suggested that Par. B, Oral Reading, Page 20, be more fully 
explained and that suggestions be given as to the best methods 
of dealing with these poor readers who may not read before the 
class. 
That the writing of memory work selections be necessary. 


WRITING 
More definite statements required (a) as to requirements 
for muscular movement; (b) as to quality of line; (¢) is cop- 
perplate style permitted? (d) some definite standard of writing 
should be given; (e) that movement drill exercise should be 
begun in Grade III; (f) that it is definitely stated that pupils 
be asked to acquire muscular movement at least by Grade VI. 
Resolved, That the above suggestions from the Junior Public 
School Section be forwarded to the Department of Education, 
for consideration, in connection with the revision of the curri- 
culum. 
T. E. A. Stanley. 
Mr. Hyde. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE ALBERTA EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1920-21 


Income 
Balance on hand June 30, 1920. $ 420.81 
Interest on balance 4.18 
Fees for Convention, March, 1921 1,402.00 
Refund of Deposit on Guarantee for Reduced Fares - 24,85 
Government Grant 300.00 











Total $2,151.84 





Expenditure 
1920— 

. 28 Advertising for ‘‘Secretary Wanted’’.............. $ 18.73 
16 Stenographer’s Work 4,25 
16 Auditing books 5.00 
30 Expenses of Executive meeting 65.00 
1921--- 

Expenses of Executive meeting 93.00 
Guarantee to Western Passenger Association 25.15 
Stamps for sending notices ..........2...-......0000.000 35.00 
Envelopes, circulars, programs, stationery 129.55 
Telephone, long distance 10.76 
Willis Sign Company 4.50 
Office supplies 5.70 
31 J. G. Taylor, telegrams 2.35 
31 Dr. Merchant, honorarium 400.00 

31 - Rent for McDougall Church 150.00 

31 Bonus to janitor 10.00 

31 Office help for convention 90.00 

31 Telephone for Convention in church 9.50 

31 Mr. Putland, organist 5.00 

31 Mr. Willis, treat for school choir 6.65 

31 Executive, travelling expenses 39.95 

April 1 Bonus to Mr. Spicer 100.00 

June 30 Seeretary’s salary to date 250.00 


Oct. 31 Reports, envelopes, stamps, express 363.25 









































Total $1,852.82 
Novemher 1— 


Total income 
Total expenditure 





$2,151.84 
1,852.82 





Balanee in Bank $ 299.02 





Calgary, Nov. 1, 1921. 

T hereby certify that I have audited the books of the Alberta 

Educational Association for the year ending June 30, 1921. The 

above statement represents a true condition of the Receipts and 

Disbursements for the year as shown by the books and vouchers. 

Balance in the Bank of Nova Scotia, November 1, 1921, Two 
Hundred and Ninety-nine .02 Dollars. 


GEORGE CROMIE. 
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| Conspicuous Values in 
Mid-Summer Millinery Ladies’ Dress Goods 


OF STYLE DISTINCTIVE 
WE CARRY A BIG ASSORT- 
ment of finest quality Silks, 
Charming Models in Satins, Crepe-de-Chines, Serges, 


PICKFORD GINGHAM DRESSES Ruteings, ame sheets in Voiles, 
Ginghams, Ratines, Swiss Organ- 


Organdie trimmed, combining dies. 


smartness with utility To omit a visit to our store is to 


$6.50 miss an event of great pleasure, 
FASHION BRAND BLOUSES profit and educative value. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 


ss : West of England Dry 
A LA MODE MILLINERY Gens Co. Ltd: 


10472 Whyte Avenue Edmonton South 
Mrs, Ross 10415 Jasper Avenue Edmonton 





ai MM ee _ & THE JOY OF SPORT SHOES 


GLASGOW HOUSE 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


ADVANCED STYLES IN SUITS, COATS, 
CAPES, WRAPS AND BLOUSES 


Our Spring and Summer Showing of New Apparel is a 
Fashion Review of the First Order 


riking— PLUS ! 
We have assembled the choicest models from each and Our New “ Models are st - & PLUS 
all of the best manufacturers, comprising a collection Combining smartness with comfort 
that provides the correct Coat, Suit, Dress or Wrap for and utility, they are the ideal foot- 
every occasion. wear for your holidays. 

Here you can secure models so advanced in style that NOTHING OVER EIGHT 


most manufacturers next year will be presenting them 


as new for 1923. DOLLARS 


Each of these models has already established itself as a When you visit Edmonton, be sure 
distinct success in the leading European and American to call at : 


fashion centres. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Suitings and Coatings 
Full Assortment Always in tSock SHOE SHOP 





‘‘The Little Shop with the BIG Values ’’ 
seemed aesrccnsigecoel 10161 10ist St., 5 doors south of Woolworth’s 


Hose Furs Lingerie Handbags : EDMONTON, ALTA. 
Gloves Neckwear Underskirts Kimonas - 
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TEACHERS’ 


HELPS 








Drawing Made Easy 


Contains More Than You Would Learn by an 
Expensive Art Course 


‘*Drawing Made Easy’’ contains 345 octavo 
pages, giving 35 chapters or lessons. It also 
contains over 1000 illustrations—several in col- 
ors. The price of it is $2.25, postpaid. At this 
price it is very good value because it contains 
more than you would learn by an expensive cor- 
respondence course, or in several months’ at- 
tendance in an art school. ‘‘It is easy!’’ That’s 
what you will say when you begin to use ‘‘Draw- 
ing Made Easy’’—and—‘‘It was easy,’’ you'll 
say when you have completed the work of the 
book. Per copy, postpaid $2.25 





SCRIBBLERS AND EXERCISE BOOKS 
Compare the number of pages in our books with 
those offered by other houses. Order with other 
supplies to make a freight shipment. 


The ‘‘Limit’’ 5c Scribbler 


100 pages—For pencil use. Big value. Each 5c 
pag P & $4.25 


Per dozen, 55c Per 100 
The ‘‘Popular’’ Practice Book—Pencil 
200 Pages—Size 7144x9% inches, No. 1 paper. 
Each 10¢ Per dozen $1.10 Per 100 $8.50 
The ‘‘Huge’’ Ruled Pencil Scribbler 
120 Pages—Size 8x10% inches; orange Bristol 
cover. Kach 10c, per dozen $1.10, per 100 $8.50 
The ‘‘Moyer’’ Special Ruled Scribbler 


84 Pages—For pencil use. Hac’: -..-............-- 5c 


Per dozen 55c, Per 100 
Moyer’s ‘‘5 Cent’’ Exercise Book 
36 Pages—An excellent book for the money. 
Bach ve Per dozen 55c Per 100 $4.00 
The -‘Students’’ Exercise Book 
72 Pages—For pen and ink; printed press 


board cover; best quality paper; ruled with mar- 
gin. Lach 10c, per dozen $1.10, per 100 $8.50 





Arithmetic Made Easy 


A Book for Teacher and Student 


Arithmetic Made Easy is a key that unlocks all 
erithmetical problems. Teachers need it to teach 
understandingly; parents with children in school 
need it to refresh their memories that they can 
give intelligent help to the children in the home 
work in arithmetic; Civil Service applicants will 
find it indispensable. The self educator or home 
student cannot find anything better. Be your 
vocation what it may, Arithmetic Made Easy will 
prove one of the most useful books in yo 

library. Price net, postpaid ........................ $2.0 


HIGH SCHOOL EXERCISE BOOKS 
EXAM. TABLETS, NOTE BOOKS 
Moyer’s Exercise Book ‘‘No. 642’’ 


72 Pages—Ruled faint lines and margin; heavy 
black enamelled covers; finest quality paper. For 
composition and permanent notes. Each .... 

Per dozen $1.60 Per 100 $12.00 


Moyer’s Exercise Book ‘‘No. 644’’ 


144 Pages—Black enamelled cover; same style 
as No. 642. Each 25c 
Per dozen $2.75 Per 100 


FOOLSCAP PAPER—Double Sheet 
EXAMINATION CAP—Single Sheets 


We have a very Special Quality of Examination 
Paper, much superior to the ordinary paper 
usually sold. Put up as follows: 

1 Ream Foolscap, 500 double sheets. 

% Ream Foolscap, 250 double sheets. 

1 Quire Foolscap, 24 double sheets. 

1 Ream Exam. Cap, 1000 single sheets. 

% ream Exam. Cap., 500 single sheets.. 

1 Quire Exam Cap, 48 single sheets. 


EXAMINATION TABLETS 


Unusual Value, ‘‘Premier’’ Exam Tablet, 25 
pages, blotter cover. 15¢ 
‘*Pioneer’’ Exam. Tablet, 45 pages, enamelled 
blotter cover; finest quality paper 30c 


NOTE BOOKS 


‘*Record’’ Note Book—Open end, 72 pages; size 
44%,x7% ins. Each 5c 
Per dozen 55c Per 100 $4.25 
‘*Premier’’ Note Book—Open end, 100 pages; 
size 5x8 ins. Each 10c 
Per dozen $1.10 ....Per 100 $8.50 
**Victor’’ Note Book—Open end, 124 pages; 
size 6x9 ins.; wonderful value. 15c 
Per dozen $1.60 Per 100 $ 




















WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


OLDEST AND LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN CANADA 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Winnipeg 











